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WILLIAM KIEFT, 1638-1647. 


On the 28th day of March, 1638, the 
Haering, a man-of-war belonging to 
the West India Company of two 
hundred and eighty tons and mount- 
ing twenty cannon, announced by sa- 
lute her approach up the bay and 
harbor of New York. The little fort 
gave due response from one of its 
ancient culverins, and with eager wel- 
come from the dignitaries and people 
of New Amsterdam, there landed 


Hihaipy 


from a small boat, on the floating 
dock at the foot of the inlet, at pre- 
sent Broad street, “Willem” or Wil- 
liam Kieft, Director-General of New 
Netherland. 

It had been for some time, appar- 
ent to the directors of the Company 
that the want of energy and experi- 


ence of Van Twiller, and his general 
incapacity for the administration of 
so important and difficult a post as 
the Directorship of New Netherland, 
made a change in the Executive essen- 
tial to both the interests of the Dutch 
Colony and of the Company. A man 
of different stamp was selected, Al- 
though the new Director had been a 
bankrupt in his commercial transac- 
tions, his character as a person of 
determination and activity, recom- 
mended him to the directors of the 
Company, and to the States-General, 
as a fit man for the place. 

The new Director, desiring to act 
on his own responsibility, and not 
wishing to be encumbered with those 
who might oppose his policy, re- 
stricted his Council to one person, 
John de la Montagne, a man of intel- 
ligence and decision of character, 
who had been educated as a physi- 
cian, and, as a Protestant refugee 


* From ‘‘ The Memorial History of New York.” 
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from France, had emigrated to Hol- 
land. The Director retained two 
votes in the Council while La Mon- 
tagne had but one; an advisory board 
was summoned in. times of danger, 
but from the constitution of the 
Council it is evident that Kieft was 
practically absolute ; and all attempts 
at appeal from his decisions were re- 
garded with suspicion and often vis- 
ited with punishment. The person- 
nel of the government was completed 
by the appointment as Provincial 
Secretary, of Cornelius Van Tienhov- 
en, and of Ulrich Lupold, as “ Schout- 
fiscal,” or prosecuting and executive 
officer, to compel the execution of the 
laws of the Company and the ordi- 
nances and regulations of the Coun- 
cil. 


The appearance of the little capital- 
town of the province was discourag- 
ing, and not such as to give the new 
Director a favorable idea of its past 


or future prosperity. Fort Amster- 
dam was in a dilapidated condition, 
and the guns were for the most part 
dismantled; the public buildings 
were in need of repair, and all but 
one of the windmills were out of or- 
der; the Company’s bouweries were 
untenanted, and the cattle belonging 
to them had been scattered and ap- 
propriated, perhaps to a great extent 
by Van Twiller himself, whose farms 
at least were well stocked; and much 
other property of the company had 
been taken without authority. 

While Van Twiller had been busy 
enriching himself (he continued to do 
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so, even after the arrival of his suc- 
cessor), the public interests had evi- 
dently suffered greatly under his ad- 
ministration, and the new Director 
soon found that great abuses had en- 
tered into public affairs. The com- 
pany’s employees had been trading 
in furs on their own account, instead 
of attending to their duties and ob- 
serving the prescribed regulations ; 
smuggling was common, guns and 
ammunition had been furnished to 
the Indians, the town was in a disor- 
derly state, through the insurbordi- 
nation of soldiers and the rioting of 
sailors and denizens. Against all 
these irregularities and crimes the 
Director immediately enacted severe 
ordinances ; a regular guard or police 
was maintained, and there was every 
indication that he would administer 
his office, not only with good judg- 
ment, but witha strong hand. 

There arose now, in the minds of 
the States-General grave apprehen- 
sion of future trouble with the New 
England settlements and with those 
of the Swedes, as it was likely that 
political complications might arise 
therefrom with their home govern- 
ments. Since 1630, there was a down- 
ward tendency of the fortunes of the 
West India Company ; the rich gal- 
leons of Spain no longer supplied 
wealth to its coffers, and the subsidies 
promised in its charter were largely 
in arrears , and soincapable appeared 
the company of successfully main- 
taining even its territory along the 
North River, that a project was set 
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on foot by the States-General to take 
control for political purposes, of the 
entire Province of New Netherland, 
and to obtain the relinquishment by 
the company of its rights therein. To 
this application, the company, having 
a valuable independent charter, re- 
fused to accede. The condition of 
the Province however, was so unsat- 
isfactory at this time that 
deemed necessary to make some 
changes of policy, so as to invite a 
greater immigration, The Amster- 
dam Chamber consequently, estab- 
lished a new system ; and by an ordi- 
nance of 1638, yielded in part its 
monopoly of trade, and sent special 
orders to the Director to make liberal 
arrangements with such new colonists 
as might arrive and desire to acquire 
land. These concessions were at- 
tended with excellent results, and new 
settlers arrived in great numbers, not 
only from Europe, but from Virginia 
and New England. 

Among others who arrived (in De- 
cember, 1638) was David Pietersen 
De Vries, formerly an officer in the 
Dutch service, who had visited the 
colony three times before. He was a 
native of Hoorn, a man of superior 
practical knowledge and_ sagacity, 
and an experienced soldier and navi- 
gator. De Vries immediately trans- 
ported the people he had brought 
with him to Staten Island, and began 
a small colony there, and soon after- 
wards settled on Manhattan Island, 
about two Dutch miles above the fort. 
Two other personages, who were to 


it was 
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take active part in the affairs of the 
settlement, also arrived at New Am- 
sterdam in the year 1639; Joachim 
Petersen Kuyter,a man of military 
experience and of active character, 
and Cornelius Melyn, who came on a 
visit of inspection in a vessel bring- 
ing a cargo of cattle. 

Prosperity now seemed assured 
to New Netherland, and numerous 
grants to settlers were made, not only 
on the island, but in surrounding dis- 
tricts. The Company’s bouweries 
were put in order, stocked with cattle 
and leased; and more than thirty 
farms came under active cultivation. 

In the meanwhile, the English col- 
onists were looking with envious eyes 
upon the fertile regions of the Con- 
necticut Valley, and they adopted 
measures for disposessing the Dutch 
of their lands, not only on the Con- 
necticut, but to the east of the lower 
portion of the North River. A set- 
tlement had been planted in 1638, at 
a place called Roodenberg, or Red 
Hill; and the foundation of the col- 
ony of New Haven was laid. De 
Vries states in his account that, in 
June, 1639, he anchored at New Ha- 
ven, where, to his surprise, he found 
about three hundred houses built and 
a fine church. 
a flourishing settlement. Other Eng- 
lish emigrants soon after established 
themselves in the region about what is 
now known as Norwalk, Stamford and 
Greenwich, interfering with the lands 
appertaining to the Dutch settlement 
at Fort Good Hope, on the Fresh 


Hartford was already 
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Water or Connecticut River, and 
which had been purchased of the In- 
dians in 1632-33, as well as the lands 
at the mouth of the river. 

On account of these continued en- 
croachments, the Director thought it 
expedient at this time to fortify the 
title of the company to lands on the 
East River by purchasing from the 
aborigines all the mainland and the 
outlying islands extending northeast 
of the Great Kill or Harlem River, 
as far as the inlet at Norwalk. 

English settlers in the mean time, 
had made extensive purchases at the 
eastern portion of Long Island, and 
sought to take possession of a portion 
of the island to the west, which had 
been granted to the Dutch by the In- 
dians. Against these proceedings the 
Director took active measures, and 
senta small military expedition, which 
soon drove away, without bloodshed, 
the English trespassers and main- 
tained the sovereignty of the com- 
pany over their Long Island pos- 
sessions. It is to be remarked that 
Kieft in his instructions, ordered, 
“ Above all things to take care that 
no blood be shed.”’ In this instance 
at least, he showed prudence and 
humanity. The English occupation 
at the eastern part of the island still 
continued however, and the towns of 
Southampton and Southold 
menced their career. 

In July 1640, some Raritan Indians 
were falsely accused of taking certain 
property on Staten Island, and of at- 
tacking a trading yacht. Without 


com- 
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investigation, and with his usual dis- 
regard of consequences, the Director 
sent an expedition against them. 
Another of the occurrences that now 
precipitated hostile feelings between 
the Dutch and the aborigines was an 
unprovoked attack by some Raritan 
Indians on De Vries’ plantation on 
Staten Island, in which four of the 
settlers were killed. This occurred 
in September, 1641. Another tribe 
had also become hostile, through the 
following occurrence. A wheelwright 
named Claes Smits, or Switz, who 
occupied a small house at Deutel 
Bay, a remote region on the East Ri- 
ver, was murdered in cold blood by 
a Weckquaesgeck savage who had 
long meditated a bloody revenge 
against the Dutch, on account of the 
killing of his uncle, some sixteen 
years previously,near the Fresh Water 
pond. As the Weckquaesgecks refused 
to deliver the murderer, it was propos- 
ed to declare open hostilities against 
them. Before active measures were 
taken however, the Director resolved 
to take counsel with prominent mem- 
bers of the community, to avoid as- 
suming the sole responsibility for the 
result. He accordingly sent out the 
following notice dated on the 23rd of 
August, 1641: “The Director-Gen- 
eral of New Netherland informs here- 
with all heads or masters of families 
living in this vicinity that he wishes 
them to come to Fort Amsterdam on 
Thursday, the 29th of August, for the 
consideration of some important and 
necessary matters.” 
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In March, 1642, the long-projected 
expedition against the Weckquaes- 
gecks was sent out. It consisted of 
eighty men under the command of 
Ensign Van Dyck, an officer of the 
fort, the Director prudently refraining 
from heading the forces. The expe- 
dition crossed the Harlem River and 
entered the Westchester region, with 
orders to punish the savages with fire 
and sword, but, owing to a mistake 
in the route and the darkness of the 
night, the settlement of the Indians 
was not reached, and the ensign or- 
dered a retreat to New Amsterdam. 
The savages were intimidated by 
these martial measures, peace was 
concluded, and formally signed at 
the house of Jonas Bronck, the pros- 
perous colonist on the Bronx river. 
A new occurrence however, served as 
a spark in bringing this hostile feel- 
ing once more into active play. A 
Hackingsack Indian, under some 
small grievance, had deliberately shot 
a Dutch colonist who was at work at 
Van der Horst’s plantation, near the 
Hackingsack and North Rivers. Al- 
though the chiefs of the tribe to 
which the savage belonged offered to 
come to the fort and make compen- 
sation in the shape of* blood money, 
the Director demanded, as the sole 
reparation, that the murderer should 
be delivered at the fort. 

A body of the formidable Mahicans 
had, in the meantime, appeared from 
their castles in the north, to collect 
tribute from the Westchester and 
River tribes, and drove before them a 


host of terrified Indian fugitives, who 
took refuge, some on De Vries’ plan- 
tation at Vriesendael, some among 
the Hackingsacks on the west side of 
the river, and others on different parts 
of Manhattan Island, particularly at 
the plantation called Corlaer’s or 
Curler’s Hoeck, on the East River. 
The Director, instead of conciliating 
and protecting these savages who had 
taken refuge in his territory—a policy 
which would have commended itself 
to a man of better judgment—deter- 
mined to inflict punishment for the 
murder of Smits and of Van Voorst, 
the workman at Pavonia. The expe- 
dition which proceeded to the Jersey 
shore made a murderous midnight 
attack upon a body of the refugee 
Tapaens unsuspicious of any danger 
from the whites, and _ relentlessly 
slaughtered, mostly in their sleep, 
overeighty men, women and children, 
with attendant circumstances of wan- 
ton cruelty. The shrieks of the vic- 
tims were heard even at the fort. 
The other expedition attacked the un- 
fortunate cowering refugees at Cor- 
laer’s Hoeck, who were surprised in 
their sleep, and at least forty of them 
were destroyed—neither women nor 
infants being spared. These occur- 
rences happened on the nights of the 
27th and 28th of February. 

There was much exultation at Fort 
Amsterdam on the return of the two 
expeditions with their prisoners and 
trophies; rewards were conferred on 
the soldiers and congratulations ex- 
changed for a work in which heroism 
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bore nopart. The dark side of the 
future was concealed; and a Nemesis 
stood near, who was to smite the land 
with desolation and blood for 
as barbarous and unjust as they were 


deeds 


im politic. 

All the savages in the 
hood of New Amsterdam 
aroused to bitter enmity, and became 
united against foe. 
Upwards of eleven tribes were soon 


neighbor- 
were now 


their common 
in combination for the destruction of 


the whites, both at New Amsterdam 
Settlements were 


and its vicinity. 
attacked and devastated, cattle and 
crops were destroyed, houses burned, 
and the families on the farms were 
slaughtered without mercy, or carried 


into captivity; and every plantation 
in New Netherland was exposed to 
destruction. The affrighted people 
fled to the fort for safety, and many 
abandoned the colony for the Father- 
land. Roger Williams, who was in 
New Amsterdam at the time, taking 
ship for Europe, was a witness to the 
desolation and havoc that prevailed. 
“Before we weighed anchor,” he re- 
cords, “mine eyes saw the flames at 
their towns, and the flights and hur- 
ries of men, women, and _ children, 
and the present removal of all that 
could for Holland.” Ina short time 
only three bouweries remained entire 
on the Manhattan Island, and two on 
Staten Island. All the male colonists 
at Manhattan 
soldiers 
sought to be made with the Long Is- 
land Indians, but it was at first 


were now enrolled as 
under pay, and peace was 
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scornfully rejected. Later, however, 
(March. 1643), they showed a disposi- 
tion towards peace, and sent dele- 
gates to the fort. They had acted 
heretofore in hostility, because some 
of their tribe had been slaughtered at 
Corlaer’s Hoeck, and others at Am- 
ersfoort. The courageous De Vries, 
who always had the goodwill and 
confidence of the Indians, and 
Jacob Olfertsen yolunteered to go to 
one of their settlements to treat with 
them, although it was a hazardous 
duty. The terms of the peace were 
that all injuries mutually received 
should be considered forgiven, and 
no further. molestation should be 
made on either side; and the Indians 
were to give notice of any plots by 
other savages not represented in the 


one 


treaty. 

But the troubles of the Province 
with the aborigines had not ceased. 
There was still rancor against the 
Dutch, and a lingering brooding dis- 
content that presaged harm, and kept 
the Colony in a continual state of 
alarm. The authorities determined 
therefore, to put an end to the menac- 
ing troubles by earnest and energetic 
efforts to crush the power of the 
natives. After one or two vigorous 
attacks on the Indians of Long Island 
and Westchester, Captain Underhill 
and Ensign Van Dyck were now dis-, 
patched, in midwinter (1644), on an 
expedition against the Connecticut 
Indians, and accomplished the most 
important undertaking of the war. 
Landing at Greenwich from three 
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yachts, the expedition made a difficult 
and perilous march through a wilder- 
ness, impeded by snow and the rocks 
over which the men were obliged to 
crawl, and arriving at night at a 
stronghold of the savages, boldly 
charged them, sword in hand. The 
Indians, gathered in large numbers 
prepared for attack, offered a des- 
perate resistance, and _ repeatedly 
made sallies against the Dutch forces 
from behind their palisades. Nearly 


two hundred warriors were killed in 
the encounter, and their village hav- 
ing been fired by Underhill’s orders, 


0 * yal gM... 


upwards of three hundred more of 
the savages were shot down or driven 
back into the flames. The next 
morning the victors marched back 
over the toilsome route, and passing 
through Stamford, after a journey of 
two days anda night in reaching that 
place, returned to Fort Amsterdam, 
where they were received with tri- 
umphant rejoicing, and the Director 
issued a proclamation of Thanksgiv- 
ing for the victory, which, at that 
critical time, was of great importance 
to the Colony. 

The punishment inflicted upon the 
Indians by the Dutch settlers and 
soldiers and their English auxiliaries 
made a strong impression on the red 
men, The savages however, seeing 
no further efforts were made against 
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them, became again insolent and ag- 
gressive; and parties, roving day and 
night over the island of Manhattan, 
practically confined the inhabitants 
within the palisades and fort. 

The continuance of the troubles at 
New Amsterdam, which was claimed 
to be the result of the Director’s ina- 
bility to cope with the situation, or, 
as some of his enemies spitefully 
hinted, of connivance with the sav- 
ages, and hisarbitrary actionin gen- 
eral, made such an impression on the 
community and so influenced his 
eight advisers that they, led by Melyn, 
forwarded in October, 1644,a mem- 
orial to the States-General for his re- 
call, and after narrating the Indian 
massacres, petitioned, at the same 
time, for a system of government like 
that appertaining to the municipali- 
ties in Holland. Melyn also sent a 
letter giving his partial version of 
affairs. The language of the memo- 
rial of the eight men presented a 
gloomy picture of the state of the 
Province; it recites the former 
peaceable condition and friendly dis- 
position of the Indians, under the ad- 
ministration of Van Twiller. They 
request that a new Governor may be 
sent out and magistrates appointed, 
or that they all, with their wives and 
families, be allowed to return to Hol- 
land. 

The memorials of Melyn and of the 
eight menof Kieft’s Council of Octo- 
ber, 1644, made a strong impression 
on the directors, and the whole sub- 
ject was referred to the Amsterdam 
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chamber, for its further investigation 
and report. The directors of the 
company came to the conclusion that 
the state of the colony was such, and 
Kieft’s incapability so manifest, that 
either a new director should be sent 
over, or the colonists be transported 
to Holland and the Colony aban- 
doned. It was, in the end, deter- 
mined to recall Kieft, and to appoint, 
provisionally, Lubbertus Van Dinck- 
lagen in his place. The Chamber of 
Accounts, to whom the affairs of the 
province were referred fora particular 
investigation, reported, after a long 
review of the history of the Colony, 
that its then ruinous condition was 
due immediately to the unnecessary 
Indian wars promoted by Kieft, the 
separation of the colonists, and the 
imposition of tribute on the Indians ; 
and concluded that although the Col- 
ony, instead of being a source of pro- 
fit, had cost the Company, from 1626 
to 1644 inclusive, a net loss, the Com- 
pany could not, decently or consis- 
tently abandon it. The bureau made 
certain recommendations for the fu- 
ture government of the Province, and 


among other things recommended 


that the fort was in such a state that 
it should be rebuilt of stone. 

The condition of the Colony of New 
Netherland, in the spring of 1645, 
was far from prosperous. Instead of 
fulfilling the promise of development 
and increase indicated at the com- 
mencement of the administration, the 
settlement of the island had been re- 
tarded, the population had declined, 
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immigration had almost ceased, trade 
had been suspended, farms had been 
abandoned, cattle destroyed, and the 
people discontented and mutinuous. 
All the evils resulting from five years 
of war, with an interval of only a few 
months of peace, had been exper- 
ienced by the unfortunate Colony. 
During the last two years it was esti- 
mated that over sixteen hundred In- 
dians had been killed ; and not much 
over one hundred white men re- 
mained on the Island of Manhattan. 
Some had gone to Fort Orange; many 
had returned to Holland. All the 
settlements of the west side of the 
North River had been destroyed—the 
Westchester region had been aban- 
doned, and devastated plantations 
testified to the ruin; and the whole 
Dutch territory of Long Island bore 
evidence of the assaults of the sav- 
ages. 

But peace was now again to smile 
upon distracted New Netherland. 
The Indians were in trouble from 
the neglect of their annual crops ; and 
a treaty was made in May, 1645, with 
some of the neighboring savages of 
Long Island. Many of the more dis- 
tant Indians on Long Island soon 
after came to terms. Then the Di- 
rector, in July 1645, went with his 
faithful Councilor, La Montagne, up 
the river, to Fort Orange; and ar- 
rangements for peace were made with 
the hostile nation of the Mahicans, 
and other tribes of the upper river. 
Peace was also concluded with the 
tribes in the vicinity of the Island of 
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Manhattan ; and as the terms of the 
pacification were submitted to the 
public, the joy was great and the ap- 
proval general. 

On the 25th of August, 1645, Sach- 
ems from the various tribes and the 
magnates of the colony, sitting in the 
open air within the crumbling walls 
of the fort, ratified the terms of the 
general pacification. There were pres- 
ent Mohawk ambassadors, with their 
interpreter, giving assent for the 
great Iroquois confederacy. Among 
the signers to the treaty were Kieft, 
La Montagne, Underhill, Aepjen, 
Sachem of the Mahicans, by his mark 
and also, by their marks, the Sachems 
Oratary, Auronge, Sespechemis, and 
Willem of Tapaan. By the terms of 


the peace all future aggressions or 
injuries by the Indians or the Dutch 
were to be referred to their respective 


rulers for redress. No armed Indian 
was, in the future, to visit the settle- 
ments on the Island ; and the Dutch, 
on their part, were to refrain from 
visiting the Indian villages without 
permission, unless conducted by one 
of the tribe. Among the pleasing 
features of the Treaty was a stipula- 
tion for the return of a little captive 
daughter of Anne Hutchinson, for 
whom a ransom was to be paid. 

The settlers on the outlying plan- 
tations of the neighborhood and the 
farmers on Manhattan Island now be- 
gan toreturn to their respective lo- 
cations and to collect such of their 

* stock or other property as could 
be found. The English minister, 
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Doughty, and his associates repos- 
sessed themselves of their plantation 
at Mespat ; and Lady Moody and her 
Anabaptist friends received a formal 
patent of the region which they had 
planted and valiently defended at 
“Gravesend,” with power to estab- 
lish a town government. 

The directors of the Company in 
Holland, made fully aware of the un- 
fortunate condition of the Province 
and the unpopularity of Kieft, had, 
some time since, determined to make 
a change in its government. The 
provisional appointment of Van 
Dincklagen was revoked and it was 
resolved to appoint Peter Stuyvesant 
as the successor of Kieft. The new 
government did not, however, go im- 
mediately into effect, and Kieft re- 
mained as Director for a year beyond 
Stuyvesant’s appointment, although 
his unpopularity continued, and his 
personal hostility to the principal in- 
habitants was increased by a knowl- 
edge of the communications which 
had been forwarded tothe home Gov- 
ernment, as before recited. 

In February, 1646, there arrived at 
New Amsterdam from the Colony at 
Rensselaerswyck, where he had filled 
the office of Shout Fiscal, Adrian 
Van der Donk, who had been educa- 
ted at Leyden and admitted a doctor 
both of the civil and canon law. 
Van der Donk during the early period 
of Stuyvesant’s administration, pub- 
lished an extended pamphlet which 
he had compiled, commonly called 
the “ Vertoogh ;” being a representa- 
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tion of the condition of New Nether- 
land, and criticizing unfavorably the 
Kieft administration. This work isa 
valuable authority to writers on the 
Kieft period. 

New difficulties now occurred on 
the South River and on the Schuyl- 
kill, where the Swedes and other set- 
tlers had almost put a stop to the 
trade of the West India Company by 
their encroachments and influence 
over the Indian tribes. Kieft was in 
no condition to enforce the rights of 
the Company in that direction, and 
the Swedes continued their encroach- 
ments and openly defied the Dutch 
officials. The English of New Haven 
also made new purchases from In- 
dians of lands between the Nauga- 
tuck and the North River, which 
Kieft claimed was an encroachment 
on the Company’s possessions to the 
east of the Hudson. The acts of the 
New Haven people and of the Eng- 
lish at Hartford, who were complain- 
ing against the action of the Dutch 
at Fort Good Hope, were sustained 
by the commissioners of the United 
New England Colonies, who met in 
council at New Haven, and no re- 
dress was obtained. In the course of 
the negotiations the Director sent to 
the Commissioners several protests, 
in Latin, threatening that at a fit op- 
portunity satisfaction should be ex- 
acted; but the New Englanders dis- 
regarded these protests and did not 
even respond to them except to make 
counter charges; and well might 
they disregard them and contemn the 
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Director’s rule, for at that time the 
United Colonies had upward of five 
thousand men capable of bearing 
arms and a population of upward of 
forty thousand. 

The States-General, in July, 1646, 
formally approved of the appoint- 
ment of Stuyvesant as Director over 
New Netherland, but he did not leave 
Holland until the following Decem- 
ber; and, after landing in the West 
Indies and at Curacoa, arrived at 
New Amsterdam on the 11th of May, 
1647, and the disastrous administra- 
tion of Director Kieft came to an end. 

At this period the town of New 
Amsterdam was an attractive object 
from the bay; with the great rivers 
bounding it on either side, the wav- 
ing foliage, and the picturesque hills 
and vales; while windmills, here and 
there, gave animation to the peaceful 
scene. The fort of course, was the 
central object of the view, the pride 


and glory of New Amsterdam, em- 
blem of home authority, local mani- 
festation of that’ sovereign power 
their High Mightinesses the States- 


General, around whose walls the 
early memories of the settlers gath- 
ered, on whose bastion floated the flag 
that recalled the brave Fatherland, 
under whose protecting power the 
young hamlet had nestled and spread 
and grown; that still, even with its 
few and ancient cannon and crumb- 
ling earthworks, bade defiance to 
both civilized and savage foe. The 
church within the walls of the fort,. 
with its twin roofs and little belfry, 
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stood clearly out against the sky; 
while to the east, rose the ‘Stadt 
Herberg,” conspicuous above the sur- 
rounding cottages with their peaked 
roofs. Along the shore might be 
seen, perhaps, some Indian lazily 
paddling his canoe, laden with tobac- 
co and maize, towards the mouth of 
the gracht (at foot of Broad st.), while 
out in the bay lies the Hope drying 
her sails, just arrived from Curacoa, 
with her cargo of salt, and cattle and 
slaves—and further out is the Blue 
Cock, about hoisting sail for Father- 
land. 
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structed of brick or stone. The 
church, the Company's five ware- 
houses, and the city tavern were sub- 
stantially built of stone. Director 
Kieft did much to improve the town, 
and during his early administration 
there was much activity in building 
and in laying out plantations. Most 
of the houses were clustered about 
the fort or where the two rivers gave 
protection and easy approach. They 
were placed at first in a straggling 
manner, some on thoroughfares, and 
some at random, about the quaint 
little town. The Bouweries were 





THE DAMEN HOUSE. 


The houses of the settlement were 
chiefly of wood, with thatched roofs, 
some of them covered with sods; the 
chimneys were mostly of wood. 
Some of the houses, however, espec- 
ially those on the plantations were 
somewhat superior, and partially con- 


nearly all located on the two rivers, 
on the great Kill, or on the bays and 
lagoons of the East River. 


A rough palisade, during this 
period, was constructed as a defense, 
near the present Wall street, and the 
outlying plantations were also gener- 
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ally protected by wooden palings 
against Indians and wild beasts. 
At first settlers had located wherever 
they chose, land being of little value, 
and the trader population being 
mainly migratory. In 1642, however, 
Andreas Hudde was appointed as 
Surveyor to draw lines and 
boundaries; and land thereafter, when 
conveyed, was confined by rods and 
feet, and farm-land outside was con- 
veyed by morgens, (a little more than 
tw@ English acres.) Some of the 
farms were situated in the neighbor- 
hood of the fort; Guleyn Vigne cul- 
tivated one, near what is now the cor- 
ner of Pearl and Wallstreet; and to 
Jan Jansen Damen was granted a 
farm in 1643, extending nearly from 
river to river north of Wall street. 
On this he erected a brewery and a 


make 


stone house, seen in the accompanying 


illustration.* Cornelius Van Tien- 
hoven’s farm extended from Broad- 
way to the strand between present 
Maiden Lane and part of Ann street. 

When the Kieft administration be- 
gan there was no regulation of streets 
or paving, and no names except those 
suggested by the nature of the 
ground or by natural boundaries. 
Such roads or lanes as there were, re- 
sulted from the convenience afforded 
in reaching certain localities or in 
avoiding hills or swamps. Some of 
them were the paths of cattle. The 
devious nature of the streets below 


*On the site where now stands the Equita- 
ble Building on Broadway. 
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Wall street in the present city is thus 
easily accounted { 

The main road called the “ Public 
road,” the “Hoog: Weg,” or High- 
way, and afterwards the “ Heeren 
Straat,” extended from the fort north 
on the line of the present Broadway, 
Park; thence 
along the present Chatham street and 
Bowery; and thence, along 
what was subsequently known as the 
Old Post or Boston road. There was 
a wagon road from Sapohanican or 
Greenwich, leading from the shore 
inland, and probably joining a main 
wagon road. 

Broad street was then a marshy 
piece of ground, through the middle 
of which a drain was made, partially 
then developed into that pride of the 
Dutchman’s heart, a canal, afterwards 
called the “ Gracht”’ or the “ Heeren 
Gracht.” This was crossed by a 
small bridge; and hence, the modern 
Bridge street. Pearl street was the 
river “strand,” and was continuous 
from the fort to the ferry. Maiden 
Lane was probably in existence as a 
cow-path, leading from the strand to 
the great highway. Lofty hills were 
on the site of parts of present Beek- 
man and Ferry streets, on both sides 
of Maiden Lane, and on the site of 
the present Nassau, Cedar,and Lib- 
erty streets. A range of sandy hills 
traversed the region from about the 
corner of the present Charlton and 
Varick to the junction of Eighth and 
Greene streets; north of them ran 
the brook or rivulet called by the 


to the region of the 


later, 
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Dutch ‘“Bestevaer’s Killetje,” or 
Grandfather’s Little Creek, which, 
coming through the marshes of the 


present Washington Square, emptied - 


into the North River, at the foot of 
what is now Charlton street. 

On the Highway, just above the 
present Morris street, was the bury- 
ing-ground of the settlement, where 
many of the “rude forefathers of the 
hamlet” still lie, the sturdy pioneers 
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afterwards known as the King’s farm, 
and by the Crown ceded to Trinity 
Church. North of it was the Dom- 
ine’s farm or Bouwery. This was the 
well-known domain of Anneke Jans, 
subsequently the wife of Domine 
Bogardus, 

In the year 1642 was erected by the 
Director for the company the “ Stadt 
Herberg,” or City Tavern.* About 
that time the busy trade that was be- 











CITY TAVERN, AFTERWARD THE STADT HUYS. 


that bore the toil and battle of the 
earlier time and carved the way for 
the empire that those of later genera- 
tions were toinherit. On the west 
side of the present Broadway, be- 
tween Fulton and a line between 
Chambers and Warren streets and 
extending to the North River, was 
the West India Company’s farm, 


ing carried on between New England 
and Virginia brought many traders 


*Where now are the warehouses Nos. 71 
and 73 Pearl street, isthe site of the old 
Stadt Herberg. Part of the foundations on 
that site are still shown as those of the an- 
cient building, and are supposed to be the 
only remains of this Dutch period now ex- 
tant. 
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and visitors to New Amsterdam. The 
coasting vessels often stopped to re- 
pair damages after the perils of the 
Helle-gat, to break the monotony of 
the long voyage, to learn the state of 
trade—mayhap solely to escape from 
the solemn reignof the blue laws, and 
to partake of the life and jollity of the 
little Dutch town; to have a bout at 
ninepins and a glass of Rosa Solis 
with mine host Gerrit, the miller, or 
a draft of new ale and game of back- 
gammon at Snedeker’s little tap-room 
by the water-side. Kieft was able to 
give the many traders. and visitors 
but slight entertainment in the fort, 
and was tired of playing the host 
promiscuously; hence arose the City 
Tavern. ° 

Behind the Herberg was its neat 


garden, where grew the cabbage, 
dear to the Dutchman’s heart, and 
many a flower, caught and tamed 


from surrounding wilds. Through 
the garden there was a path and an 
entrance gate from the ferry road. In 
front no South or Front street then 
intervened, but directly to the view 
shone the bright waters of the river 
and bay; and the green hills of 
Breuckelen and the waving foliage 
on Nooten Island rose in the distance. 
Of substantial stone or brick was the 
Herberg, about fifty feet square and 
three stories high. The row of little 
windows in the roof, and the gables 
rising in successive steps, recalled the 
architecture of Old Amsterdam. A 
jovial man was Philip Gerritsen, to 
whom the City Tavern was leased by 
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the Director in 1643, witha right to 
retail the company’s wine, brandy and 
beer. There was a spirited time in 


- March, 1644, when Gerritsen, proud 


of his position as the city Boniface, 
and of the merits of his cook, invited 
some of his customers to a supper at 
the tavern. There was Dr. Hans 
Kierstede from the Strand, then a 
lively young fellow of thirty-two, and 
his blooming wife Sara; and Nikolaes 
Koorn, just appointed “ Wacht mee- 
ster” at Rensselaerswyck, and _ his 
substantial whom he _ had 
brought from the Fatherland; and 
Gysbert Opdyck, with his new wife 
Catrina, whose cheeks shone rosy 
through the snow-white skin, and 
John Jacobsen and his spouse. Things 
went merrily and bright eyes spar- 
kled; toasts went round and songs 
were sung—when opens the doors, 
and insolently and unmannerly break 
in John Underhill, the famous captain 
of the Pequod wars, and George Bax- 
ter, then the English Secretary at 
New Amsterdam, accompanied by his 
drummer. With them was Thomas 
Willett, a New Plymouth captain, 
also; thereafter, in his staid days, the 
first mayor of New York—now a 
roysterer like the rest. 

The English interlopers are far in 
their cups. With many maudlin 
bows and scrapes they ask to join the 
festive party, which is refused them. 
Then they insist that Gysbert Opdyck 
shall come out and drink with their 
Opdyck re- 

them out. 


vrouw, 


party in another room. 


fuses, and tries to get 
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Whereupon weare informed that they 
drew their swords, and valorously 
hacked the cans on the tavern shelf 
and the posts of the doors, and slashed 
about ina terribly way, frightening 
the ladies and uttering boastful 
words. Then other English soldiers 
came in, friends of the former, anda 
fight is imminent, for the Dutch blood 
is warmed. Whereupon mine host 
sends for the Fiscal and the guard. 
This functionary on arriving orders 
Underhill’s party to depart. He re- 
fuses, and, with little regard for auth- 
ority, makes to the Fiscal this severe 
remark: “If the Director came here, 
‘tis well; I would rather speak to a 
wise man than to a fool.” ‘ Then,” 
says one of the Hollanders in his affi- 
davit before the authorities,” in order 
to prevent further mischief, yea, even 
bloodshed, we broke up our pleasant 
party before we intended.” 

It is related by achronicler of the 
time that, at the early period of Kieft’s 
administration, one-fourth part of the 
city of New Amsterdam consisted “of 
grog-shops or of houses where noth- 
ing is to be got but tobacco and beer.” 
The company also kept up a lively 
manufacture and sale of beer from 
its brewery, near its warehouses. This 
account does not speak well for the 
average moral and intellectual condi- 
tions of the inhabitants, in spite of 
the exhortations of Domine Bogar- 
dus, and of the teachings of Adam 
Roelantsen, the schoolmaster, who, 
for two beaver-skins annually paid by 
each scholar, imparted a modicum of 
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knowledge to the sturdy little people, 
whose studies were often grievously 
interrupted by distant whoop or yell, 
the roll of the drum, or the tramp of 
armed men, as they marched past to 
the wars, clad in steel corselets or 
leather jerkins, and armed with their 
half pikes and wheel-lock muskets. 
When Kieft arrived, the population, 
as stated ina report to the States- 
General, had been decreasing; but, 
in 1639, the number became much in- 
creased, owing to the fur trade being 
thrown open, which was a great in- 
ducement to immigration. Accord- 
ing to Father Jogues in 1642-43, the 
male population of the region in and 
about New Amsterdam was esti- 
mated at four hundred; and he states 
that eighteen different languages 
were spoken there. 

To show that there were both in- 
telligence and wealth at this period 
among some of the rude forefathers 
of the city, an inventory of the goods 
and effects of Feuntje, the widow of 
Jonas Bronck, may be referred to; 
it was dated in May, 1643. Among 
other articles there were about forty 
books, eleven pictures, five guns, one 
with silver mounting, and other arms; 
silver cups, spoons, tankards and 
bowls; about thirty pewter plates; 
agriculturaland brewing implements, 
and bedding and divers clothing, in- 
cluding satin, cloth and grogram suits 
and gloves. A stone house covered 
with tiles, tobacco-house and out- 
houses, and a large number of horses, 
cattle and pigs were also enumerated. 
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Among the books, it may be curious 
to record the titles of some, showing 
the serious reading of the day. 
There were two bibles, Calvin’s “ In- 
stitutes,” Luther's “Psalter,” Luther's 
“Complete Catechism,” the “ Praise 
of Christ,’ the “Four Ends of 
Death,” a volume entitled “ Fifty 
Pictures of Death,” and also Biblical 
stories. 

In 1641, in the inventory of Dame 
Ides Van Voorst, widow of Cornelius 
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Kieft’s administration the population 
of the Island was estimated at one 
thousand. 

Traffic with the natives for peltry 
was the principal business projected 
by the West India Company through 
its colony in New Netherland ; and 
its attention to that trade, of which it 
had a monopoly, and its efforts to ex- 
tend it were, fora long time, so ab- 
sorbing that other interests material 
to the prosperity of the colony re- 





VIEW OF CANAL 


Van Voorst and subsequently mar- 
ried to Jacob Stoffelsen, of Ahasimus, 
we read of gold hoop rings, silver 
medals and chains, silver spoons, sil- 
ver brandy-cups and goblets, Spanish 
leather patterns, a damask furred 
jacket, linen handkerchiefs with lace, 
and brass warming-pans. It will be 
observed that there is no mention of 
tea-cups or tea-pots. At the end of 


IN BROAD STREET. 


ceived but little attention. Owing to 
the more immediate profit accruing 
from trade and the lesser capital re- 
quired, there was a temptation to the 
colonists to engage in it, and agri- 
culture was comparatively neglected. 
Settlements in the town were conse- 
quently not promoted, population be- 
came scattered—and the main settle- 
ment at New Amsterdam was thereby 
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weakened, and less able to withstand 
attack. 

The true basis of a colonial plant 
to insure permanancy in its settle- 
ment, steady increase in its popula- 
tion, and a prosperous progress is 
agriculture. The possession and cul- 
tivation of the soil which has been 
redeemed from the wilderness, en- 
riched by the industry of the inhabi- 
tant and endeared by its associations, 
give to him a sense of enjoyment and 
a feeling of repose and security that 
no other ownership or occupation af- 
fords. He daily contemplates with 
satisfaction the field of his enterprise 
and toil—a sense of beauty is created 
by the landscapes presented—his de- 
votional feelings are aroused by grati- 
tude towards the Higher Power that 
has smiled upon his aims, his children 
grow up about him with love for 
their home surroundings, in an at- 
mosphere of simplicity and truth; 
and their as well as his attachment 
to their rural abode interests them in 
the State, and arouses patriotic im- 
pulses that tend to develop and main- 
tain a high grade of citizenship. 

Commercial adventures and trad- 
ing speculations in a new country it 
is true, tend to stimulate enterprise 
and discovery; but the trader whether 
successful or otherwise, is apt to be a 
rover and is tempted to vary the field 
of his operations. He forms few at- 
tachments, and is careless of the for- 
tunes of the land of his residence. 
Whatever his possessions they are 
easily moved or changed; he becomes 
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restless, greedy, and often unscrupu- 
lous. The agriculturist on the con- 
trary, becomes in character calm, 
moderate, and just; as his posses- 
sions are permanent, and his interests 
are involved with those of the coun- 
try of his residence, his aim is to as- 
sist in the establishment of good 
government and good laws for his 
protection, and of a wise policy for 
the maintainance of peace. Trade 
was the chief employment in New 
Netherland; agriculture in New Eng- 
land. The difference in the progress 
of the respective colonies was great. 
In the year 1638, the directors of 
the company thinking, wisely, that 
existing restrictions were retarding 
the prosperity and development of 
the colony, opened trade to free com- 
petition for all people of the United 
Provinces and their friends and allies 
of any nation, on payment of certain 
duties on imports and exports. Sev- 
eral effects of the opening of trade 
became manifest. The population of 
the colony became immediately much 
increased, while at the same time it 
became less centralized. Traders 
spreading themselves far into the in- 
terior, in their thirst for gain did not 
hesitate to barter guns and ammuni- 
tion with the savages. Smuggling 


too was frequent, and the company’s 
interests suffered from private com- 
petition, especially from its own ser- 
vants ; and an ordinance was conse- 
quently promulgated, to the effect 
that no person should trade without 
a license, nor export without permis- 
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sion; and persons sailing to Fort 
Orange, the South River, or Fort 
Good Hope were obliged to furnish 
themselves with passports. 

The voyage from Holland at this 
time, in the little ships of the period, 
occupied about seven or eight weeks. 


KIEFT’S MODE 


The course was to the Canary Islands; 
thence to the West India Islands, 
and soto the mainland of Virginia, 
passing the Bahamas on the left and 
the Bermudas on the right. 
was raised on a little redoubt built 


A flag 
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at the Narrows, on Staten Island, to 
announce the arrival of inward 
bound vessels in the outer Bay. The 
exports from New Amsterdam to the 
mother country were of course of 
limited variety, and consisted chiefly 
of skins; while from Holland came 


OF PUNISHMENT. 


all that was necessary for the use of 
an infant colony, including French 
and Spanish wines and brandy, and 
agricultural and domestic imple- 
ments. To securea monopoly of cer- 
tain exportations the manufacture of 
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woolen, linen, or cotton in the colony 
was fora long time prohibited; which 
prohibition continued in force until 
the amendment of the Charter in 
March, 1640. 

The solid warehouses of the com- 
pany and of the opulent traders were 
filled in prosperous times with pro- 
duce and merchandise, and attested 
the busy trade of the colony both 
with the Indians and the outside 
world. There was a European trade 
not only with Holland but with Cur- 
acoa, St. Bartholomew, the Canary 
Islands, Brazil, and with the coasts of 
France, Spain and Africa; and even 
during Kieft’s administration, New 
Amsterdam became an emporium of 
commerce for the western hemisphere. 
A coasting trade was carried on with 
Virginia and the colonies of New 
England; and the New England 
coasters to Virginia passing through 
the East River usually stopped at 
New Amsterdam, which was of great 
profit to the colony. 

Vessels from New Amsterdam also 
navigated Delaware Bay, and coasted 
along Long Island; and the larger 
vessels made voyages to the West 
Indies, whence came sugar and other 
produce, not the least of which was 
Barbados rum. To the West Indies 
and to the Dutch Colonies at Cura- 
coa and Brazil were sent from New 
Netherland the various kinds of 
goods received from Holland, and 
also large quantities of Indian corn, 
and baked bread and biscuit, dried 
fish, salt meat, and lumber. 


as from Holland; 
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The main monetary medium cir- 
culating in trade at this period con- 
tinued to be the wampum or seawant. 
But so debased had this currency be- 
come, that in 1641 Kieft issued an or- 
dinance reducing the value of the 
coarse seawant, and fixing its rate at 
four beads of the polished for one 
stiver, and five or six of the rough. 
The people of New Netherlands pro- 
cured this seawant by exchanging for 
it with the Long Island and lower 
tribes their imported knives, hatchets, 
needles, looking-glasses, cloth and 
other fabrics, and with it bought furs, 
skins, corn, and venison from other 
Indians further inland ; and thus the 
latter were not under the necessity of 
transporting such goods to New Am- 
sterdam. Seawant was also the cir- 
culating medium between all the 
other colonists of the North Ameri- 
can coast. Beaver-skins and Holland 
guilders and stivers were also- used in 
trade ; the first at a fixed valuation. 

During the earlier part of Kieft’s 
administration, and before the deso- 
lating Indian wars, there was great 
promise of agricultural prosperity. 
Laborers came into the colony from 
New England and Virginia, as well 
and also slaves 
from Brazil, of which the company 
had a number, under charge of a sal- 
aried overseer. There was always a 
deficiency of farm laborers, however, 
and the Indian wars were of serious 


disturbance to agricultural industry. 
Clearings on a new settlement were 
made by the trees being cut and 
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burned in the fields. Corn was 
ground and boards were sawn by 
horse or windmills, of which latter 
the Indians were greatly afraid; and, 
as one chronicler states, “they durst 
not come near their long arms and 
big teeth biting the corn to pieces.” 
There was a large saw-mill on Noo- 
ten Island, where oak and pine trees 
were shaped into planks. Cattle 
were brought over from Holland, and 
there were some of English breed. 
By ordinance of 1641 an annual fair 
for cattle was directed to be held in 
October, and one for hogs in Novem- 
ber. The latter were plentiful, and 
sheep and goats were numerous, also 
geese and above all, ducks—humble 
reminders of the Fatherland. The 
woods afforded abundance of wild 


turkeys, quail, and venison; and the 
surrounding waters supplied oysters, 


the “twaelft” or striped bass, the 
“elft” or shad, sturgeon and salmon, 
and the water-terrapin, which Van 
der Donck states in his narrative to be 
a “luscious food.” 

The building where religious meet- 
ings were at first conducted under 
Director Kieft continued to be the 
barn-like structure near the fort, on 
what would now be the northern side 
of Pearl street near Whitehall. In 
1642, the accomodation afforded by 
this edifice being found quite insuffi- 
cient for the wants of the community, 
a stone church was begun within the 
inclosure of the fort. The church 
for a long time remained unfinished, 
and it was charged against the Direc- 
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tor that he applied some of the funds 
to military uses during the Indian 
war; which was not improbable, as 
fighting in those days, was more re- 
lied on than praying. The inscrip- 
tion placed by the Director on this 
church, as translated, was: “Anno 
Domini 1642 ; W. Kieft, Director Gen- 
eral, hath caused this Temple to be 
built for the congregation.”* This 
stone was afterwards placed in the 
belfry of the Reformed Church, in 
Garden street (Exchange Place), and 
was destroyed by fire in 1835. 

The officiating clergyman under the 
administration of Director Kieft was 
the above-named Domine Everardus 
Bogardus, one of the most remarkable 
men of the Dutch period. The Do- 
mine had come tothe colony with 
Van Twiller in 1633, and his contro- 
versies with that Director have been 
before referred to. He wasa man of 
strong will and fearless against all 
opposition. As he had been the pro- 
nounced public enemy of Van Twil- 
ler, so he denounced Kieft with all 
the energy of his determined and vig- 
orous character. Kieftand Bogardus 
were, in fact, in continuous opposi- 
tion; and so violent were the Do- 
mine’s fulminations against the Di- 
rector from the pulpit, that the latter 
for many months, refused to enter 
the church, and discouraged his offi- 
cials from so doing. To drown the 
Domine’s vociferations, the Director 


**Ao, Do. MDCXLII.W. Kieft Dr. Gr. Heeft 
de Gemeente desen Tempel doen Bouwen. 
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allowed noisy games to be played 
outside and drums to be beaten dur- 
ing the church sessions; and even 
caused cannon to be fired, in order to 
distract attention from the Domine’s 
discourses, which often tended to stir 
up the people to insubordination and 
mutiny against Kieft, whom Bogardus 
charged with murders, covetousness, 
and gross excesses. 

The outraged Director finally lost 
all patience with his uncompromising 
antagonist, and summoned him to 
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Still mixing up your human passion 
with the chain of truth, you associated 
with the greatest criminals of the 
country, taking their part and defend- 
ing them. You refused to obey the 
order to administer the sacrament of 
the Lord, and did not dare to partake 
of it yourself. And in order not to 
plead ignorance, a few out of many 
instances shall be cited for you.” 

Then follows a long arraignment, 
in which the Domine is accused of 
being intoxicated and slandering the 
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appear and answer before the Council 
for his misconduct. The following 
was a part of the arraignment, which 
is a curious document, as illustrating 
the spirit of the time: “ You have no 
less indulged in scattering abuse, dur- 
ing our administration. Scarcely a 
person in the entire land have you 
spared ; not even your own wife and 
your sister; particularly when you 
were in good company and tipsy. 


Director; of countenancing Maryn 
Adriaensen after his attempt to assas- 
sinate the Director; of being under 
the influence of liquor on two occa- 
sions in his pulpit; of abusing the 
Director unjustly from the pulpit ; of 


abusing and libeling the Director, 
Fiscal, and Secretary when _ intoxi- 
cated, and of refusing to thank God 
for the peace on the day set apart for 
thanksgiving. The document con- 
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cludes with charging that his lan- 
guage against the Director from the 
pulpit, was so outrageous that the 
latter had to refrain from church, and 
he denounced the Domine’s sermons 
as “the rattling of old wives stories 
drawn out from a distaff.” “ And in- 
asmuch as all this conduct tends to 
stir up mutiny and the general ruin 
of the land,” the Domine is summoned 
to make answer. 

To all of which Bogardus made 
defiant response and challenged the 
right of the Director to judge him, 
and he was, therefore, a second time 
summoned. The charges were finally 
offered to be submitted to the arbi- 
tration of four worthy citizens ; but 
the Domine seemed récalcitrant, and 
the matter is supposed to have died 
out. Corroborative records seem to 
show that neither Kieft nor the Do- 
mine was very far wrong in his esti- 
mate of the other. The latter al- 
though apparently an independent, 
conscientious preacher, seems to have 
been rather coarse and quarrelsome 
as an individual, and was, doubtless, 
too much addicted to drinking. He 
is chronicled as being in continual 


litigation and seemed to delight par- 
ticularly in slander suits, of which 


related. Soon after his 
arrival he was smitten by the charms 
and pecuniary attractions of the 
widow of Roeloff Jansen, then the 
possessor. of a fine farm on the North 
River, and since long and favorably 
known to New York antiquarians and 
litigants as “ Anneke Jans,” The Do- 


several are 
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mine led to the altar, in or about the 
year 1639, that historical personage. 
He had an antagonist in Lubbertus 
Van Dincklagen, who in 1636, pre- 
ferred charges against him before the 
Classis at Amsterdam, where he was 
defended, singularly enough, by pro- 
test in his favor on the part of Direc- 
tor Kieft, in 1638. The directors of 
the company, in instructing Stuyves- 
ant on his assuming the government, 
write, ‘‘We were sorry to learn of the 
great disorders which your Honor has 
found there, principally caused by 
Domine Bogardus.” Take him all in 
all, he seems to have been rather a 
turbulent character. His tragic end 
will be subsequently related. 
Although under directions from 
the Company given in 1640, no other 
religion “ save that then taught and 
exercised by authority in the Re- 
formed Church in the United Prov- 
inces”” was to be publicly sanctioned 
in New Netherland, thus constituting 
the creed of the Synod of Dort, the 
established religion of the Colony, 
one of the most pleasing features of 
the Kieft administration was the tol- 
eration extended to those of other 
religious persuasions. While, under 
the insanity of sectarianism, the arm 
of the civil government in New Eng- 
land was employed in support of the 
denunciations of the Puritan Church, 
the island of Manhattan was a refuge 
for all the persecuted and oppressed 
for conscience sake, who fled thither 
from the New England colonies. 
And yet the New Englanders had ex- 
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perienced themselves all the rigors of 
religious persecution, Many of the 
New England Anabaptists and other 
denizens of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut at this period came to New 
Amsterdam. They were granted pa- 
tents of land and were allowed free 
exercise and preaching of their relig- 
ious opinions. So many, indeed, came 
that there was a policy contemplated 
by the Massachusetts authorities of 
forbidding such emigration.* It was 
encouraged, however, by Director 
Kieft, who saw in it additional 
strength for his colony and the only 
condition imposed was an oath to the 
government. Among the religious 
exiles that profited by his politic liber- 
ality was Anne Hutchinson; a woman 


of gentle breeding and rare mental 


powers. This remarkable woman had 
arrived at the Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony in 1634, from which she was exiled 
after a sojourn of four years. She at 
first went to Rhode Island, whence, 
her husband having died and fearful 
of further persecution, she came in 


* The following recently discovered letter, 
if authentic, will serve to illustrate the fact 
that this expression of the text is none too 
strong. 

EDITOR. 


‘September 15, 1682. 

‘To Ye Aged and Beloved, Mr. John Hig- 
ginson: There be now at sea a ship called 
Welcome, which has on board 100 or more 
of the heretics and malignants called Quak- 
ers with W. Penn, who is the chief scamp at 
the head of them. The General Court has 
aecordingly given secret orders to Master 
Malachi Huscott, of the brig Porpoise, to 
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1642 to New Amsterdam, and was al- 
lowed with hér family to settle at 
what is now called Pelham Neck, 
near New Rochelle, and which fora 
long time thereafter was known as 
“Annie’s Hoeck.” Her sad end has 
been related on a previous page. 
Roger Williams also came for a 
short time to New Amsterdam. His 
ideas “on the sanctity of conscience ” 
were too independent for the con- 
formists of Massachusetts, and he 
had been banished therefrom in 1635. 
He took refuge among the Narragan- 
setts and laid the foundations of 
Providence, desiring, he said, ‘that 
it might be a shelter for persons dis- 
tressed for conscience.” Rev. Fran- 
cis Doughty, a refugee from Massa- 
chusetts, was also welcomed by Di- 
rector Kieft and advances were made 
to him in goods and money. In 1642 
a grant was made to him and his 
associates of a large tract at Mespat 
(now Newtown) Long Island, with a 
right of limited jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal matters, and, as the 


way lay the said Welcome slyly as near the 
Cape of Cod as may be, and make captive 
the said Penn and his ungodly crew, so that 
the Lord may be glorified and not mocked 
on the soil of this new country with the hea- 
then worship of these people. Much spoil 
can be made by selling the whole lot to Bar- 
badoes, where slaves fetch good prices in 
rum and sugar, and we shall not only do the 
Lord great service by punishing the wicked, 
but we shall make great good for His Minis- 
ter and people. 
‘* Yours in ye bowels of Christ, 
‘““CoTTON MATHER,” 
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grant states, “with power to erect a 
church and to exercise the Reformed 
Christian religion which they pro- 
fess.” When his place at Mespat was 
burned by the Indians, Doughty 
came to New Amsterdam and offi- 
ciated as clergyman to the English in- 
habitants. After the Indian war his 
land at Mespat, except his bouwery, 
was confiscated at the instance of 
some of his associates who considered 
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a deed for a tract on the East River 
to John Throgmorton and thirty-five 
families, Anabaptist refugees from 
Salem. The grant was of land em- 
bracing part of the present town of 
Westchester. Throgmorton had at 
first gone to Rhode Island, but pre- 
ferred a settlement without any sec- 
tarian supervision. The patent gave 
license to the settlers “that they 
were to reside on their tract in peace 
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that he had ignored their co-proprie- 
tary rights. He thereafter settled at 
Flushing and was so open in his an- 
imadversions upon the Director, that 
Captain John Underhill ordered his 
church doors to be shut. Finally he 
removed to the Virginia settlement, 
leaving behind his daughter who was 
married to Adriaen Van der Donck. 
Director Kieft also in July, 1643, gave 


THE CITY. 


and were to be favored with the free 
exercise of their religion.” So de- 
lighted were the exiles with their new 
home and the peaceful exercise of 
their faith, that their settlement was 
called Vredeland or the land of peace. 
Part of this land was subsequently 
known as Throgmorton’s’ Neck. 
These settlers suffered during the In- 
dian war when Mrs, Hutchinson was 
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murdered ; their’ houses and cattle 
were destroyed and eighteen of them 
were killed. 

Another refugee to New Amster- 
dam from the ecclesiastical discipline 
of New England was John Underhill, 
who came in 1643, taking service with 
the Dutch, and as has been above re- 
lated, rendering valuable aid to New 
Amsterdam at the most critical time 
of Kieft’s Indian wars. Underhill 
had been a man of note in Massachu- 
setts, and as captain of musketeers 
had performed valiant service there 
in the Indian wars and expeditions. 
But although a valuable man to that 
Colony he was rather. too independ- 
ent and outspoken to please the Puri- 
tan fathers. He was also unusually 
gay and fond of good cheer, and his 
somewhat irregular life led him into 
much trouble. He had been disfran- 
chised by the Massachusetts Colony 
for protesting against the condemna- 
tion of Wheelwright, a brother of 
Anne Hutchinson, as unjust and in- 
iquitous, and for stoutly maintaining 
the right of free speech; he was con- 
sequently removed from his offices 
and his arms were taken from him. 
He afterwards, after living in exile at 
Dover returned to Boston, made pro- 
fession of his sins and was relieved 
from banishment. But finding no 
employment at Boston, and probably 
not liking the dullness of Puritanic 
life and the restrictions to which he 
was subjected, and having married a 
Dutch woman and speaking that lan- 
guage, he took service under Kieft 


and became prosperous in the Dutch 
Colony although something of a roy- 
sterer. In 1646 we find that he was 
rewarded for his various services to 
the Colony by a patent for a small 
island in the East River. 

' The authorities of New Amsterdam 
also extended welcome to Father 
Jogues, the Jesuit, who after suffering 
terrible torture and mutilation at the 
hands of the Iroquois, was ransomed 
at Rensselaerswyck from the Mo- 
hawks, and in 1643 came to New Am- 
sterdam, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by Director Kieft, who gave 
him money and clothes and a free 
passage to France. He subsequently 
renewed his heroic efforts to Chris- 
tianize the Iroquois and was murder- 
ed by the Mohawks in 1646. Father 
Jogues in describing New Amsterdam 
says, that although Calvinism was 
the prescribed creed there were also 
in the colony Catholics, English Puri- 
tans, Lutherans and Anabaptists. The 
Quakers were yet to come, fleeing 
from the scaffold and the scourge 
prescribed for their reformation in 
New England. Father Bressani, an- 
other Jesuit, was also welcomed to 
New Amsterdam after being ransom- 
ed by Kieft from the Iroquois. The 
Director’s circular in 1644, for Bres- 
sani’s safe conduct has come down to 
us. and is an interesting document. 
“We, William Kieft, Director-General 
and the Council of New Netherlands, 
to all those who shall see these pres- 
ents, greeting: Francis Joseph Bres- 
sani of the Society of Jesus, for some 
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time a prisoner among the Iroquois 
savages, commonly called Maquaas, 
and daily persecuted by these men, 
was when about to be burned snatch- 
ed out of their hands and ransomed 
by us for a large sum after considera- 
ble difficulty. As he now proceeds 
with our to Holland, 
thence to return to France, Christian 
charity requires that he be humanely 
treated by those into whose hands he 
may happen to fall. 
request all governors, viceroys, or 
their lieutenants and captains, that 
they would afford him their favor in 
going and returning, promising to do 
the same on like occasion. Dated in 
Fort Amsterdam in New Netherland 
this 2zoth September, Anno Salutis 
1644, stylo novo.” 

One of the most notable characters 
of the Kieft period was Lady Deborah 
Moody, a refugee from the sectarian- 
ism both of England and New Eng- 
land. She was the widow of Sir 
Henry Moody of Wiltshire, who was 
one of the Baronets created by James 
I. Her family was connected with 
that of Cromwell, and her cousin, Sir 
William Dunch, was a member of 
Parliament the troublous 
times of Charles I. and Cromwell, and 


permission 


Wherefore, we 


during 


was a strenuous advocate of the rights 


of the subject. Lady Moody was in 
close sympathy with those who bat- 
tled for constitutional and natural 
rights, and drank in, from her family 
associations those principles of relig- 
ious freedom that were trampled on 
in her native Jand and which caused 
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her to flee from it. The condition of 
the English subject then being that 
of slavery to the Crown and Prelacy, 
and the Lady Moody being a particu- 
lar object of animadversions to the 
inquisitorial court of the Star Cham- 
ber, she resolved to abandon her na- 
tive land and decided to settle in the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay. To 
this Colony a strong tide of immigra- 
tion was flowing of those who sought 
it as a place of repose and religious 
peace. Lady Moody left England 
prior to the year 1640 and was warm- 
ly welcomed by Pilgrim and Puritan. 
She at first settled at Saugus (now 
Lynn) and became a member of the 
Congregational Church at Salem. 
The General Court made to her an 
extensive grant of land and she pur- 
chased, stocked and cultivated a large 
farm at Swampscott. Hardly had 
she become comfortably settled in 
her new possessions when she had 
personal experience that she was not 
to enjoy that religious freedom which 
had been the inducement of her exile. 
In three years after joining the church 
at Salem, she was admonished by that 
church for denying the propriety of 
infant baptism, and was, subsequent- 
ly, formally excommunicated for de- 
nying that the baptism of infants was 
of divine ordinance. Again harrassed, 


‘mortified by her arraignment and 


presentation before the General 
Court, still seeking a haven for repose 
and freedom of religious expression, 
Lady Moody for a second time be- 
came an exile (in the summer of 1643) 
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reluctantly abandoning the country 
of her adoption with a number of her 
friends. They were warmly wel- 
comed at New Amsterdam, although 
there was some little murmuring as 
to the possible effect of the reception 
of so large a number of sectaries in 
the Dutch settlement. We are led 
to infer that there was some dissatis- 
faction or disappointment on her part, 
from a request that she made for a re- 
turn to the New England Colony, of 
which mention is made in a letter 
written by Deputy-Governor John En- 
dicott to Governor Winthrop in 1644.* 


Matters, however, seem to have. 


been amicably arranged with the 
New Amsterdam authorities, for Lady 
Moody and her friends were allowed 
to settle in the same year (1643) upon 
a large tract of land on.Long Island, 
at that portion of the island known 
as the town of Gravesend, for which 
a patent was subsequently given. 
This place was situated on the south- 
westerly coast of Long Island, within 


* In the postscript of this letter are the fol- 
lowing words :, ‘‘ Sir, since I wrot my Lettre, 
Mr. Norrice came to mee, to tell mee, that 
hee heard that the Lady Moody hath written 
to you to give her advice for her returne. I 
shall desire that shee may not have advice to 
returne to {this Jurisdiccion, vnless shee will 
acknowledge in opposing the 
Churches, and leave her opinions behinde 
her, ffor shee is a dangerous woeman. My 
brother Ludlow writt to mee, that, by meanes 
of a booke she sent to Mrs. Eaton, shee ques- 
tions her owne baptisme it is verei doubtefull 
whither shee will be reclaymed, shee is so 
farre ingaged. The Lord rebuke Satan, the 
Aduersarie of our Soules!” 


her ewill 
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a few miles of New Amsterdam, the 
name being given to it by Governor 
Kieft, after the Dutch village of ’s 
Gravesande, not far from the river 
Maas. Lady Moody being a person 
of substance, no doubt had as com- 
fortable a residence built for her as 
could be erected at that time. It 
was evidently a large, substantial 
structure, for it was used as a citadel 
when the town was attacked by In- 
dians, and three several times did the 
spirited lady and her friends repulse 
them. 

Shortly after the arrival of the new 
Director, Stuyvesant; Kuyter and 
Melyn formulated charges against the 
ex-Director and demanded that the 
late members of his Council and oth- 
ers should be examined as to his con- 
duct and policy during his adminis- 
tration of the government, with the 
view of forwarding the testimony to 
Holland in support of their charges. 
But the result of the trial that ensued 
was that sentence was pronounced 
against the accusers for daring to at- 
tack one in authority over them. 
Melyn was condemned to be banished 
for seven years, to pay a fine of three 
hundred guilders, and to’ forfeit all 
benefits to be derived from the Com- 
pany, while Kuyter was condemned 
to three years’ banishment, and to 
pay a fine of one hundred and fifty 
guilders. Following Kieft’s preced- 
ent all right of appeal was contempt- 
uously denied by the new director. 

On the 16th of August, 1647, ex- 
director Kieft, now triumphant over 
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his enemies, and with a fair amount 
of guilders accumulated during his 
term of office, much of it from his 
private still on Staten Island, with 
the prospect of passing the remain- 
der of his days amid the peaceful 
scenes of the Fatherland, far from 
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version of late public affairs and to 
set himself right before the Classis at 
Amsterdam was a feilow-passenger. 
On board too was Van der Huygens, 
the late Fiscal of New Amsterdam. 
Kuyter and Melyn were also on the 
ship, sent over under restraint, to 


DUTCH COURTSHIP, 


the contentions of a querulous people 
and the anxieties and responsibilities 
of government, set sail from New 
Amsterdam in the ship Princess. 
His old antagonist, Domine Bogar- 
dus, who was returning to explain his 


and to 
against 


stand a trial at Amsterdam 
make good their charges 
Kieft if they were able so to do. 

The Princess not taking the usual 
route of vessels sailing to Holland 
and mistaking her reckoning, was 
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navigated into the Bristol Channel 
and off the perilous coast of Wales 
struck upon a rock and soon went to 
pieces. With impending death be- 
fore him Kieft turned to his adversa- 
ries, Melyn and Kuyter, and extend- 
ing his hand said: “Friends, I have 
been unjust towards you; can you 
forgive me?” These are his last re- 
corded words. 

Soon came the final catastrophe: 
Kieft, Bogardus, Van der Huygens, a 
son of Melyn, and eighty others mis- 
erably perished. Kuyter escaped by 
clinging to a part of the wreck that 
was washed ashore to which was 
lashed a small cannon. The thou- 
sands of spectators who crowded the 
shore took off the almost expiring 
man, and, it is recorded, planted 
the cannon there as a memorial of 
the wonderful escape. Melyn also 
reached the shore, floating to a 
sand-bank from which he was soon 
rescued. By dragging in the shoals 
a small box of Kuyter’s valuable 
papers was recovered and by their 
aid he procured the revocation of the 
unjust sentence against himself and 
fellow-sufferer, and complete restora- 
tion to their rights, privileges and 
property. When news of the tragic 
event reached New England there 
was no expression of sympathy or re- 
gret from the stern religionists there 
Even the wise and godly Winthrop 
remarked in the Puritan cant of the 
day that “the shipwreck was consid- 
ered in New England an observable 
hand of God against the Dutch at 
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New Netherland and a special mark 
of the Lord’s favor to his poor people 
here and displeasure towards such as 
have opposed and injured them.”’ 
The authorities in Holland under the 
conflicting charges and opinions sent 
to them in the above matters, had, on 
a communication sent in August, 
1648, to the. new director, ascribed 
the condition of the people at New 
Amsterdam, whom they represent as 
“very wild and loose in their morals,” 
to the “ weakness of the late director 
and the neglect of his duties by the 
preacher.” Such was the obituary 
on Director Kieft and Domine Bogar- 
dus by their superiors. 

Few proconsuls had a more ardu- 
ous task in the administration of the 
government of a province than had 
Director Kieft. The Roman official 
had legions at command to sustain 
his power and to repel attack, and in 
case of disaster the whole empire was 
at hand for his support. Kieft, in a 
far distant province, with a handful 
of soldiers crowded in a dilapidated 
fort and a few citizens turbulent and 
unreliable, surrounded on all sides 
by savages ever on the alert for rapine 
and murder, receiving little support 
from the home government and hav- 
ing a large territory to defend and 
two civilized races to contend with, 
passed the eight years of his admin- 
istration amid turmoil and dissension 
within, and such hostile attack from 
without as to keep the province in 
continuous peril. The New England 
colonies were always in a state of an- 
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tagonism and threatening war. Asa 
specimen of the unfriendly spirit that 
prevailed, Connecticut sent a request 
to Cromwell asking him to extermi- 
nate the Dutch settlement. The 
Swedes and independent settlers on 
the South and Schuylkill rivers were 
constantly making encroachments 
and threatening the Company’s occu- 
pancy there, while pretenders under 
patents and independent settlers, 
knowing the weakness of the govern- 
ment kept it disturbed and agitated. 
What wonder that mistakes were 
made, that policy failed, that misfor- 
tunes came, and that Kieft’s rule 
brought no prosperity to the land ? 
The radical trouble with his admin- 
istration was that he was under a 
divided rule—a political governor, 
with allegiance to the States-General 
and a commercial director as the rep- 
resentative of a great company of 
traders. The States-General was too 
busily occupied in establishing its 
independence and watching the bal- 
ance of European power to give sup- 
ervision to the affairs of a province of 
small political importance—while the 
Company, looking upon its colony 
merely as a medium of commercial 
gain, drew all the profit it could 
gather from it, disregarded its true 
interests, and gave it only occasional 
and grudging support. The neglect 
of the Company in promoting the ag- 
ricultural interests of the colony, its 
inhibition of manufactures, and the 
little attention given to promote im- 
migration displayed a narrow policy. 


Legitimate trade too was kept down 
for several years by restrictions in 
favor of the Company’s monopoly. 
Through this the population was con- 
stituted, in the main, of the Com- 
pany’s employees, and afterward of 
roving traders who sought to gather 
gold and then to leave a country 
where there was little promise for 
the future and no proper protection 
for property or life. 

Towards the Indians Kieft’s deal- 
ings were characterized by a rigid 
regard for their possessory rights ; 
no title was deemed vested and no 
right was absolutely claimed until 
satisfaction was made to the native 
owner. Historians of the _ period 
have been almost universal in their 
condemnation of him for the various 
contests and wars engaged in with 
the Indians, and have put on him all 
responsibility for the revolts, But 
this is an ex post facto criticism, 
which, with a false judgment, con- 
demns a man for the results of his 
actions rather than for the actions 
Indeed, without the en- 
ergy displayed by the director towards 
the aborigines, the colony would 
probably have been annihilated. Be- 
sides in Kieft’s day the spirit of the 
age favored and often required arbi- 
trary action, and that spirit impressed 
on rulers should be a factor in the 
criticism and interpretation of their 
conduct. 


themselves. 


In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century natural rights were 


little respected, religion was intoler- 
ant, tyranny made the laws, and civ- 
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ilization herself, not yet humane, en- 
forced her progress by the sword. 
As regards the particular charges of 
rash, imprudent and inhuman con- 
duct on the part of Kieft much may 
be urged in extenuation. No military 
expedition was undertaken from the 
fort until after consultation with 
prominent members of the commu- 
nity and their assent obtained, and 
the director, at times, was even criti- 
cized for want of energy in attack. 
The indiscriminate slaughter perpe- 
trated at times by the leaders of ex- 
peditions was, as the records show, 
not in consequence of any orders 
given by the director, but of the ac- 
tion of men fighting for their lives 
and property, and urged by their ap- 
prehensions to intimidate if not ex- 


terminate pestilential foes, who them- 
selves, as a general rule, spared nei- 


ther women nor children. Indeed, in 
case of the slaughter at Pavonia, the 
orders for attack distinctly contained 
a provision “to spare, as much as it 
is possible, their wives and children, 
and to take the savages prisoners.” 
In the orders given to the expedition 
sent out to drive away certain English 
intruders from Dutch possessions on 
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western Long Island in 1640, the or- 
ders were, “Above all things take 
care that no blood be shed.” The 
director’s toleration towards secta- 
rianism, in an age of intolerance, and 
his humanity towards refugees are 
also commendable features of his ad- 
ministration. Imprudence, rashness, 
arbitrary action, want of political 
sagacity may be imputed to Director 
Kieft, but not excessive inhumanity, 
nor want of effort, nor unfaithfulness 
to his employers or to his province. 
He has been generally condemned, 
but without sufficient consideration 
of the trials which he experienced, 
the anxiety to which he was subject, 
and the perplexities incident to a 
government over discontented, igno- 
rant and mutinous subjects, and to 
the continued apprehension of out- 
side attack. Left mostly to his own 
resources, and receiving no sympathy 
and little aid, his motives the subject 
of attack from both tavern and pul- 
pit, and twice the object of attempted 
assassination, his rule as a whole, 
though disastrous, was not dishonor- 
able. It was not deficient in energy, 
nor was it entirely inglorious; it was 
certainly dramatic. 
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A WESTERN HISTORICAL COLLECTOR. 


There passed from this life, on the 
twenty-sixth of August, 1891, at his 
home in Madison, Wisconsin, one who 
was no doubt the best informed man 
of his day in the details of the his- 
tory of trans-Allegheny pioneering. 
—LyMman CopELAND DRAPER. 

Draper was born in the town of 
Hamburg (now Evans), Erie county, 
New York, on the fourth of Septem- 
ber, 1815. Five generations back, his 
ancestors were Puritans in Roxbury, 


Massachusetts ; his paternal grand- 
father was a Revolutionary soldier 
and his maternal grandfather fell in 
the defense of Buffalo against the 
British in 1813, while his father, Luke, 
was twice captured by the English 


during the same war. When Lyman 
was three years of age the family re- 
moved to Lockport, on the Erie canal. 

[uke Draper was by turns grocer, 
tavern-keeper, and farmer, and as 
soon as his son Lyman could be of 
use about the house, the store or the 
land, he was obliged to do his full 
share of family labor. After having 
gained all the education possible 
from the village school, he added to 
its meagre curriculum the reading of 
what few books were obtainable by 
purchase or borrowing in the then 


frontier settlement, and established 
something of a local reputation as a 
youth of letters. 

Even at that early age the lad’s 
taste for Revolutionary lore was well 
developed. He came naturally by it. 
At Luke Draper’s family fireside, the 
deeds of Revolutionary heroes always 
formed the chief topic of conversa- 
tion. There were yet living many 
veterans of the Continental army, 
who were always welcome to the hos- 
pitality of the Draper household, 
while the war of 1812-15 was an 
event of but a few years previous. 
The boy was early steeped in knowl- 
edge of the facts and traditions of 
Anglo-American fights and western 
border forays, so that it was in after 
years impossible for him to remem- 
ber when he first became inspired 
with the passion for obtaining infor- 
mation as to the events in which his 
ancestors took part. 

As a boy he never neglected an op- 
portunity to see and converse with 
distinguished pioneers and patriots. 
In 1825, when but ten years of age, 
he feasted his eyes upon La Fayette 
during the latter’s celebrated visit to 
the United States, and to the last de- 
clared he had a vivid recollection of 
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the lineaments of that noble friend 
of the Revolutionary cause. Lewis 
Cass, De Witt Clinton and other 
celebrities of that day, he also saw 
and heard at Lockport; while the 
presence in the village on various oc- 
casions, of the noted Seneca chiefs, 
Tommy Jimmy, Major Henry O’Bail 
and others, were, to the young enthu- 
siast in border-lore, like visitations 
from a realm of fancy. La Fayette 
was the subject of young Draper’s 
first school composition, while his 
first article for the press, published 
in the Rochester Gem for April 6, 
1833, was a sketch of Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, the last of the “sign- 
ers.” One of the first historical 
works he ever read was Campbell’s 
Annals of Tyron County; or, Border 


Warfare of New York, published in 


1831. This and other publications of 
the time were replete with lurid ac- 
counts of border disturbances, well 
calculated to fire the imagination of 
youth. 

Draper’s father was a poor man, 
and unable either to help his son 
towards an education or to support 
him in idleness. Lyman was under- 
sized, not robust, and had _ tastes 
which seemed to fit him only for an 
unprofitable life of letters. He was 
offered an asylum by Peter A. Rem- 
sen, husband of his cousin. Remsen 
was a cotton factor, sometimes living 
in Mobile, sometimes in Genessee 
county, New York, and again in Phil- 
adelphia. His protege frequently fol- 
lowed him in his wanderings and 
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was put to school, first at Denison 
University in Granville, Ohio, and 
later at Hudson River Seminary, in 
Stockport, New York. While living 
in Mobile, in 1833-34, Draper chiefly 
occupied himself. in collecting infor- 
mation regarding the career of the 
famous Creek chief, Weatherford, 
many of whose contemporaries lived 
in the neighborhood of the Alabama 
metropolis. These manuscript notes, 
laboriously written down fifty-eight 
years ago, are, like the greater por- 
tion of his materials for history, still 
mere unused literary bricks and 
stone. 

It was in 1838, when twenty-three 
years of age, that Draper conceived 
the idea of writing a series of biogra- 
phies of trans-Alleghany pioneers, in 
which he should be able by dint of 
original investigation to fill the gaps 
and correct the errors which so 
marred all books then extant upon 
this fertile specialty. This at once 
became his controlling thought, and 
he entered upon its execution with 
an enthusiasm which never lagged 
through a half century spent in the 
assiduous collection of material for 
what he always deemed the mission 
of his life; but unfortunately he only 
collected and investigated, and the 
biographies were never written. 

From the Remsen home, Draper 
began an extensive and long-contin- 
ued correspondence with prominent 
pioneers all along the border line— 
with Drs. Daniel Drake and S. P. 
Hildreth; Colonel John McDonald, 
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of Ohio; William C. Preston, of 
South Carolina; Colonel Richard M. 
Johnson, Charles S. Todd, Major 
Bland W. Ballard, Dr. John Croghan, 
and Joseph R. Underwood, of Ken- 
tucky; ex-Governor David Campbell, 
of Virginia; Colonel William Martin 
and Hugh L. White, of Tennessee, 
and scores of others of almost equal 


renown. Correspondence of _ this 


character, first with the pioneers and 
later with their descendants, he active- 
ly conducted till within a few days of 
bis death. 

In 1840 he commenced the work of 


supplementing his correspondence 
with personal interviews with pio- 
neers, and the descendants of pio- 
neers and Revolutionary soldiers, in 
their homes, because he found that 
for his purpose the gaining of infor- 
mation through letters was slow and 
unsatisfactory: the mails being in 
those days tardy, unreliable and ex- 
pensive, while many of those who 
possessed the rarest of the treasures 
sought were not adepts with the pen. 
There were no railroads then, and the 
eager collector of facts traveled on 
his great errand for many years, far 
and wide, by foot, by horseback, by 
stage, by lumber wagon and by 
steamboat, his constant companion 
being a knapsack well-laden with 
note books. 

In these journeys of 
often through dense _ wildernesses, 
Draper traveled, in all, over sixty 
thousand miles, meeting with hun- 
dreds of curious incidents and hair- 


discovery, 
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breadth escapes, by means of runa- 
way horses, frightful storms, swollen 
streams, tipped-over stages, snagged 
steamboats, extremities of hunger 
and the like, yet never once injured 
nor allowing any untoward circum- 
stance to thwart the particular mis- 
sion at the time in view. Many of 
those he sought, especially before 
1850, were far removed from taverns 
and other conveniences of civiliza- 
tion; but pioneer hospitality was gen- 
erous, and a stranger at the hearth 
a most welcome diversion to the dull 
routine of a frontiersman’s house- 
hold. The guest of the interviewed, 
the inquisitive stranger often stopped 
weeks together at those crude homes 
in the New York, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Virginia and Tennessee backwoods— 
long enough to extract with the 
acquired skill of a cross-examiner, 
every morsel of historical informa- 
tion, every item of valuable reminis- 
cence, stored in the mind of his host; 
while old diaries or other family doc- 
uments which might cast side lights 
on the stirring and romantic story of 
western settlement, were deemed ob- 
jects worth obtaining by means of 
the most astute diplomacy. 

It would be wearisome to give a 
list of those whom Draper visited in 
the course of these remarkable wan- 
derings, which he made his chief oc- 
cupation, with but few lapses, through 
nearly a quarter of a century, and 
continued at intervals for many years 
after. Only a few of the most nota- 
ble can be mentioned. Perhaps the 
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most important interview he ever had 
was with Major Bland Ballard, of 
Kentucky, a noted Indian fighter un- 
der General George Rogers Clark in 
the latter's campaigns against the 
Ohio Indians. Other distinguished 
worthies who heaped their treasures 
at Draper’s feet, were Major George 
M. Bedinger, a noted pioneer and In- 
dian fighter, of Kentucky; General 
Benjamin Whiteman of Ohio, and 
Captain James Ward, of Kentucky, 
two of Kenton’s trusted lieuten- 
ants; and General William Hall, an 
officer under Jackson in the Creek 
war, and afterwards governor of 
Tennessee. Draper also interviewed 


fifteen of General Clark’s old Indian 
campaigners and many of the associ- 


ates and descendants of Boone, Ken- 
ton, Sumter, Sevier, Robertson, Pick- 
ens, Crawford, Shelby, Brady, Cleve- 
land, and the Wetzels. He also visited 
and took notes among the aged sur- 
vivors of several Indian tribes—the 
Senecas, Oneidas, Tuscaroras, Mo- 
hawks, Chickasaws, Catawbas, Wyan- 
dots, Shawanese, Delawares and Pot- 
tawattomies. Not the least interest- 
ing of these were the venerable 
Tawanears, or Governor Blacksnake, 
one of the Seneca war captains at 
Wyoming, who served as such with 
the famous Mohawk chief, Joseph 
Brant, and the scholarly Governor 
William Walker of the Wyandots. 
The descendants of Brant among the 
Canada Mohawks, whom Draper in- 
terviewed at much length, gave him 
an Indian name signifying “ The In- 
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quirer.” Draper once visited Andrew 
Jackson, at the home of the latter, and 
had a long conversation with the hero 
of New Orleans. At another time he 
was the guest of Colonel Richard M. 
Johnson, who is thought to have 
killed Tecumseh, and, as I have said 
before, frequently corresponded with 
him. He once saw Henry Clay, when 
in Kentucky on one of his hunts for 
manuscripts, and General Harrison 
in Ohio, but had no opportunity to 
speak to either of them. 

The period of Draper’s greatest 
activity in the direction of personal 
interviews was between 1840 and 
1879, but upon occasion he frequently 
resorted to that method of obtaining 
materials for history in his later 
years; while the period of his active 
correspondence in that direction was 
ended only by his death. The result 
of this half century of rare toil and 
drudgery, was a rich harvest of col- 
lections. Upon the shelves of his 
large private library, now the prop- 
erty of the Wisconsin Historical Soci- 
ety, were, besides a still greater mass 
of loose papers, a hundred and fifty 
portly volumes of manuscripts, the 
greater part made up of wholly orig- 
inal matter, nearly all of it as yet un- 
published, covering the entire history 
of the fight for the Northwest, from 
1742, the date of the first skirmish 
with the Indians in the Virginia val- 
ley to. 1813-14, when Tecumseh was 
killed and the Creeks were defeated. 
He himself computed, in 1857, that 
his material comprised “some 10,000 
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foolscap pages of notes of the recol- 
lections of warrior-pioneers, either 
written by themselves, or taken down 
from their own lips; and well-nigh 
5,000 pages more of original manu- 
script journals, memorandum books 
and old letters written by nearly all 
the leading border heroes of the 
West.” 

In 1841-42 we find Draper editing 
a small weekly paper at Pontotoc, 
Mississippi, but it was a financial 
failure; and in 1842 he was back again 
in New York State, moving to Phila- 
delphia with the Remsens two or 
three years later. For eight years 
thereafter, Draper’s principal occupa- 
tion was the prosecution of his search 
for historical data, always collecting 


and seldom writing up any of his 
material, for he was not willing to 
commence until he had to his own 
satisfaction exhausted every possibil- 


ity of finding more. If the truth 
must be told, our collector had al- 
ready become so imbued with the 
zeal of collecting, that he had come 
to look upon the digestion of his 
material as of secondary considera- 
tion. 

During this life in Philadelphia he 
added miscellaneous Americana to 
the objects of his collection, and par- 
ticularly old newspaper files, for he 
found that these latter were among 
the most valuable sources of contem- 
poraneous information on any given 
topic in history. He thus collected 
a unique library at the Remsen home, 
which came to attract almost as much 
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attention among scholars as had his 
manuscript possessions. It was a 
time when there were few historical 
students or writers in America en- 
gaged in original research; as a spec- 
ialist in the trans-Alleghany field, 
Draper practically stood alone. Geo. 
Bancroft, Hildreth, S.G. Drake, Park- 
man, Sparks, Lossing, and others, dis- 
played much interest in the Draper 
collections, which several of them 
personally examined and publicly 
praised. They sent him encouraging 
letters urging him to enter upon his 
proposed task of writing up the heroes 
of the border. 

In 1854 Lossing went so far as to 
enter upon a literary co-partnership 
with Draper, for the joint production 
of a series of border biographies : 
Boone, Clark, Sevier, Robertson, Bra- 
dy, Kenton, Martin, Crawford, Whit- 
ley, the Wetzels, Harmar, St. Clair, 
Wayne, and others, being selected. 
The titles of the several biographies 
were agreed upon at a meeting in 
Madison, Wisconsin, between Lossing 
and Draper; but while-as a collector 
Draper was ever in the field, eager, 
enterprising and shrewd, as a writer 
he was a procrastinator, and nothing 
was done at the time. In 1857 he 
displayed renewed interest in the 
scheme, and sent broadcast over the 
country a circular informing the pub- 
lic that the long-promised work was 
at last to be performed, and yet noth- 
ing came of it. 

Nineteen years had now elapsed 
since Draper had entered fully upon 
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his career as a collector. He had, up 
to that time, made a collection of ma- 
terial perhaps nearly as valuable in 
all essential points as it was at his 
death. His accumulations in after 
years were more in the direction of 
details, and much of this class of 
matter, in the getting of which he 
spent the last thirty-five years of his 
life, would doubtless be considered 
as unimportant by most historical 
writers imbued with the modern 
philosophizing spirit. Draper, howe- 
ver, considered no detail regarding 
his heroes as too trivial for collection 
and preservation. His design was to 


be encyclopzdic ; he would have his 
biographies embrace every scrap of 
attainable information, regardless of 


its relative merit. He has confessed 
to me with some sadness, more than 
once, that he felt himself quite lack- 
ing in the sense of proportion; could 
not understand the principles of his- 
torical perspective or historical phil- 
osophy, and as for generalization he 
abhorred it. Yet his literary style 
was incisive, and he sometimes shone 
in controversy. 

“T have wasted my life in putter- 
ing,” he once lamented, “but I see 
no help for it ; I can write nothing so 
long as I fear there is a fact, no mat- 
ter how small, as yet ungarnered.” 
It was as if he were a newspaper edi- 
tor, fearing to put his journal to press 
because something else might happen 
when too late to insert it in that day’s 
issue. Draper not only feared to goto 
press, but even refrained from writ- 
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ing up his notes, literally from an ap- 
prehension that the next mail might 
bring information which would neces- 
sitate a recasting of his matter. At 
the time of his contract with Lossing, 
he had completed some twenty chap- 
ters of his proposed Life of Boone— 
perhaps a half of the number contem- 
plated. It is likely that this manu- 


“script was written before he came to 


Madison ; it seems certain, from its 
present appearance, that he added 
nothing to it during the succeeding 
thirty-four years of his life. Upon 
his other projected biographies, I can- 
not find that he had written more 
than a few scattering skeleton chap- 
ters. 

On the zgth of January, 1849, the 
State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin had been organized at Madison. 
It had at first but a sickly existence, 
for there was no person at its service 
with the technical skill necessary to 
the advancement of an undertaking 
of this character. Draper was invited 
to take charge of the work, and, as 
the Society’s corresponding secretary, 
became its executive officer on the 
18th of January, 1854. Then for the 
first time the institution began to 
move. The new secretary entered 
with joyous enthusiasm upon the 
business of accumulating books for 
the library, relics and curiosities for 
the museum, portraits of pioneers for 
the gallery and documents for publi- 
cation in the Wisconsin Historical Col- 
lections. His administration opened 
with a library of but fifty volumes, 
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contained in a small case with glass 
doors that is to-day exhibited in the 
Society's museum as a suggestive 
relic. The library has now grown to 
nearly one hundred thousand price- 
less volumes and rich stores of pamph- 
lets and manuscripts; its museum 
and art gallery annually attract over 
thirty-five thousand visitors; its pos- 
sessions are probably marketable at 
nearly a million dollars, and in useful- 
ness to the people of Wisconsin and 
the West are beyond price. 

The story of the Society’s remark- 
able progress, I have elsewhere re- 
lated,* and need here say no more 
than is necessary to emphasize the 
great debt which it owes to Secretary 
Draper. During the years 1858 and 
1859, Draper served Wisconsin as 
State superintendent of public in- 
struction. He was quite as efficient 
in this role as in that of antiquarian 
collector, and won a national reputa- 
tion among educators, for his enter- 
prise and originality. It was, how- 
ever, thought by his friends that he 
was neglecting his true sphere, and 
heeding their urgent calls the year 
1860 found him back at his work in 
behalf of the Historical Society, 
in the prosecution of which he never 
again lagged so long as he remained 
corresponding secretary. 

In 1869, we rather oddly find Dra- 
per—now an LL.D.—preparing and 


* Magazine of Western History, Jan., 1887, 
article on ‘‘ Lyman C, Draper ;" and Library 
Journal, July, 1891, article on ‘‘ The Library 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society.” 
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publishing, in partnership with W. A. 
Croffut, a well-known writer, a book 
of 800 pages entitled, Zhe Helping 
Hand: An American Home Book for 
Town and Country. \t was a compila- 
tion, culled from newspapers and 
magazines, of suggestions and re- 
cipes appertaining to stock and fruit 
raising, domestic economy, agricul- 
tural economics, cookery, household 
medical remedies, etc.—a . singular 
digression for an historical specialist. 
The publication came eventually into 
the toils of a law-suit,and the authors 
never realized anything from their 
labors. It was Dr. Draper’s first 
book. 

His next work was King’s Mountain 
and its Heroes, an octavo volume of 
612 pages, published in 1881 by Peter 
G. Thomson, of Cincinnati. Unfor- 
tunately for the publisher and author, 
the greater part of the edition was 
consumed by fire soon after its issue, 
so that few copies are now extant, 
although the stereotype plates are in 
existence. Aside from the border 
forays of whites and Indians, the 
really romantic portion of the history 
of the Revolution in the South is 
confined to the whig and tory war- 
fare of the Carolinas, which was first 
fully treated in King’s Mountain, The 
book was well-received at the time; 
but in later years, Winsor and others 
have criticized it as possessing the 
faults which have ever been conspic- 
uous in Dr. Draper’s treatment of his 
material, a desire to be encyclopedic 
and a lack of proper historical per- 
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spective. But even with these faults, 
King’s Mountain is, as a bulky store- 
house of information obtained at first 
hand, regarding the Revolutionary 
War in the South, a permanently val- 
uable contribution to American his- 
torical literature. 

Dr. Draper rode many hobbies in 
his day. One of them was the col- 
lection of autographs of notable peo- 
ple, both for himself and for the Wis- 
consin Historical Society. In 1887 
appeared his Essay on the Autographic 
Collections of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and of the Constitu- 
tion (New York; pp. 117). In the 
preparation of this monograph, which 
first appeared in Vol. X. of the Wis- 
consin Historical Collections, he expend- 


ed remarkable patience and industry, 


and the result is a treatise so 
exhaustive that probably none 
other will care to enter the field 
with him. 

The following year (Cincinnati, 
1888), he appeared as editor of For- 
man’s Warrative of a Journey down the 
Ohio and @fisstssippi in 1789-90. In 
this pamphlet of sixty-seven pages 
he did much good work, bringing to 
bear upon the subject a quantity of 
illustrative material garnered from 
his own stores. This was Dr. Dra- 
per’s last appearance in the book 
market. 

I have spoken of the progress he 
had made upon his long-projected 
Life of Boone, and the few scattering 
chapters on other border heroes. He 
had also completed the manuscript 
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fora volume on the so-called Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of Independence, 
of May, 1775—a painstaking and most 
exhaustive monograph. 

For some time he was engaged with 
Consul W. Butterfield, now of Omaha, 
in the preparation of a work to be 
entitled, Border Forays and Adven- 
tures; the manuscript appears to have 
been completed, but was never pub- 
lished. His last weeks of work were 
spent in preparing notes fora _ pro- 
posed republication by Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati, of Withers’s Chron- 
icles of Border Warfare (Clarksburg, 
Va., 1831); he had annotated about 
one-third of the volume, and prepared 
a preface and memoir. He frequently 
contributed biographical articles to 
encyclopzdias; some of the sketches 
of noted border heroes in Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of American Biography are 
from his pen. ; 

Perhaps one of the greatest difficul- 
ties under which Dr. Draper labored, 
was that in his desire to inform the 
public he attempted too much. The 
variety of plans for historical works 
which for the last forty years of his 
life he had in various stages of pre- 
paration, is quite astonishing. In- 
stead of completing these enterprises 
one at a time, he continually 
added to them all, never pausing in 
his zealous search for fresh details, 
ever hesitating in an excess of con- 
scientious caution to construct his 
proposed edifices, for fear that there 
might yet be found new and better 
quarries, 
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Despite his ambition to work in a 
broader field, Dr. Draper’s chief work 
as an historian was the editing and 
publication of the Wisconsin Historical 
Collections. Ten large octavo volumes 
of 500 pages each, were issued under 
his editorship. These constitute a 
vast mass of original material bearing 
upon the history of the State, particu- 
larly the pre-territorial epoch: all of 
it gathered by Dr. Draper, either 
through personal solicitation of manu- 
scripts from prominent early pioneers, 
or by means of interviews with old- 
time celebrities, white and red, by 
the doctor himself. In the garnering 
of these materials for the early history 
of Wisconsin, the busy corresponding 
secretary traveled thousands of miles, 
wrote thousands of letters, and inter- 
viewed hundreds of individuals. 
Each paper in the ten volumes was 
carefully edited and annotated by this 
untiring worker, who brought to bear 
upon every important point a wealth 
of correlative illustration or needed 
correction. These volumes, a store- 
house of original data bearing upon 
Wisconsin history, are enough of 
themselves fully to establish his re- 
putation as an historical specialist. 
Their incalculable value to western 
historians has been frequently at- 
tested by the best of authority—Ban- 
croft, Sparks, Parkman, Shea, Loss- 
ing, and others of lesser note, having 
frequently complimented Dr. Draper 
upon their excellence and practical im- 
portance, and emphasized the debt 
which students of American history 
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will always owe to him for them. 

Recognizing that his physical vigor 
was waning, yet as ambitious to com- 
plete his greater works as in his 
earlier years, and quite as confident 
that he would succeed in the task, Dr. 
Draper retired from the service of 
his Society at the close of the year 
1886. Unfortunately for himself, he 
had accumulated so vast a flood of 
material that at last it was beyond 
his control, and although ever hopeful 
of soon commencing in earnest, he 
could but contemplate his work with 
awe. He thenceforth made no im- 
portant progress. 

“Still puttering,” he would often 
mournfully reply, when I would en- 
quire as to what he was doing; but 
his countenance at once lightened as 
he cheerfully continued, “ Well, I’m 
really going to commence on George 
Rogers Clark in a few days, as soon 
as I hear from the letters I sent to 
Kentucky this morning; but Iam yet 
in doubt whether I ought to have a 
Boston or a New York publisher; 
what is your judgment?” git was ever 
the same story—always planning, 
never doing. For his Society he was 
one of the most practical of men, and 
his persistent energy was rewarded by 
almost phenomenal success: but that 
work was pressing; in his own enter- 
prises he could wait, till at last he 
waited too long. 

On the 15th of August, 1891, the 
doctor suffered a paralytic stroke, 
which was the beginning of the end. 
Nevertheless, when partially recov- 
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ered, he bravely returned to his desk, 
still confident that his projected series 
of a dozen huge biographies would 
yet leap from his pen when he was at 
last ready. So, full of hope though 
physically feeble, he toiled on until 
again paralysis laid him low; and on 
the 26th of August he passed quietly 
to the hereafter, his great ambition 
unattained, his Carcasonne’ un- 
reached. Death had rung down the 
curtain on this tragedy of a life’s de- 
sire. 

Short and slight of stature, Dr. 
Draper was a bundle of nervous 
activity. Almost to the last, his 
seventy-six years sat easily on his 
shoulders. Light and rapid of step, 
he was yet as agile as many a youth, 


despite the fact that he was seldom in 


perfect: health. His delicately-cut 
features, which exhibited great firm- 
ness of character and the powers of 
intense mental concentration, readily 
brightened with the most winning of 
smiles. By nature and by habit, he 
was a recluse. His existence had 
largely been passed among his books 
and manuscripts, and he cared noth- 


ing for those social alliances and 
gatherings which delight the average 
man. Long abstension from general 
intercourse with men with whom he 
had no business to transact, made him 
in his later years shy of forming ac- 
quaintances, and wrongly gained 
for hima reputation of being unap- 
proachable. To him who had a legiti- 
mate errand thither, the latch-string 
of the fire-proof library and working 
“ den”— which was hidden in a dense 
tangle of lilacs and crab trees in the 
rear of the bibliophile’s residence— 
was always out; and the literary her- 
mit was found to be a most amiable 
gentleman and a charming and often 
merry conversationalist, for few kept 
better informed on current events, or 
had ‘at command a richer fund of en- 
tertaining reminiscence. To know 
Dr. Draper, was to admire him as 
a man of generous impulses, who 
wore his heart upon his sleeve, was 
the soul of purity and honor, did not 
understand what duplicity meant, 
and was sympathetic toa fault. 
REUBEN GOLD THWAITES. 
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VERRAZANO AND GOMEZ IN NEW YORK BAY. 


In the year 1524, John (or Gio- 
vanni) Vérrazano, a native of Flor- 
ence, sailing in the service of Francis 
I, King of France, is supposed to have 
entered the Bay of New York, and to 
have caught a glimpse of the great 
river that empties itself intoit. This 


supposition is based upon a descrip- 
tion or descriptions, found in a letter 
which it is claimed the explorer him- 


self addressed to Francis on his re- 


turn to France, being dated at 
Dieppe, on July 8, 1524. This inter- 
esting letter as printed in English 
works, is a translation of the Italian 
copy preserved by Ramusio in his 
“Navigazioni e Viaggi,” first pub- 
lished in 1556. But it seems that all 
along there existed another copy, 
also Italian, purported to have been 
sent by a young man named Carli, 
living at Lyons, France, to his father 
in Florence, enclosed in a letter, dated 
less than a month after Verrazano’s 
to the King. This was preserved in 
manuscript ina library at Florence, 
until, in or about the year 1839, it was 
presented to the New York Historical 
Society. In the first volume of the 
second series of the Society’s collec- 
tions, this Carli copy was printed, ac- 


companied by an English translation, 
Comparing the two copies thus placed 
within easy reach of all, we find some 
slight differences, mainly in the matter 
of phraseology; the most serious dif- 
ference being that Carli’s has an ap- 
pendix, entirely omitted by Ramusio, 
yet referred to in the latter’s copy, 
having for its subject the “ Cosmo- 
graphy” of the voyage. To account 
for the changes in phraseology or 
style, some writers suggest that Carli’s 
copy is more like the unpolished com- 
position of a sea-captain, which the 
scholarly Ramusio imagined he must 
somewhat improve upon in transcrib- 
ing it for his publication. But this 
theory, advanced in support of its 
genuineness, loses some of its force 
when it is considered that it is highly 
probable, and actually asserted by 
some authorities, that the letter was 
written originally in French; so that 
Ramusio’s and Carli’s copies were 
both translations. Once more it has 
been urged against the trustworthi- 
ness of Carli’s copy, that it is decid- 
edly improbable that a letter written 
at Dieppe on July 8, addressed to the 
King of France, should have so soon 
become public property that an ob- 
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scure young man residing at Lyons 
could have sent a translation of it to 
his father, enclosed in a letter dated 
August 4. But it is easier to suppose 
there was some subsequent juggling 
with dates, than that such an account 
as Carli’s enclosure contains could 
have been manufactured out of whole 
cloth. 

For in spite of the fact that review 
articles and even whole books have 
been written to prove this letter gen- 
uine or a forgery we are inclined 
to the belief, after impartially weigh- 
ing both sides of the question, that it 
bears too many internal evidences of 
having been written by a person who 
actually made such a voyage, and 
personally saw the things he de- 


scribes, to permit us to accept the 
rather severe conjecture that it wasa 
complete fabrication. Possessing then 


considerable title to our credence, 
its account of the spots on our coast 
visited by this navigator, becomes of 
extreme interest to us. For, although 
at best, the application to any definite 
portion of our Atlantic border is some- 
what uncertain, still it has always 
been supposed that among the har- 
bors or bays described in this letter, 
the bay of New York is included. 
We subjoin the two descriptions, 
either of which has been claimed by 
various writers to designate it. 
Having sighted land for the first 
time about the latitude of 34 degrees 
north, and followed our coast line 
northward for some three hundred 
miles, or one hundred leagues, Ver- 
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razano goes on to say, (we cite from 
New York Historical Society collec- 
tions, 2d Ser. Vol. I, pp. 37-67): “We 
found a very pleasant situation among 
some steep* hills, through which a 
very large river, deep at its mouth, 
forced its way to the sea. We 
took the boat, and entering the river, 
we found the country on its bank well 
peopled. We passed up this river, 
about half a league, when we found it 
formed a most beautiful lake three 
leagues in circuit. All of a suddena 
violent contrary wind blew in from 
the seaand forced us to return to our 
ship, greatly regretting to leave this 
region, which seemed so commodious 
and delightful, and which we sup- 
posed must also contain great riches, 
as the hills showed many indications 
of minerals. Weighing anchor we 
sailed fiftyt leagues towards the east, 
as the coast stretched in that direc- 
tion, and always in sight of it: at 
length we discovered an island of a 
triangular form about ten leagues 
from the mainland, in size about equal 
to the island of Rhodes, having many 
hills covered with trees. We gave it 
the name of your Majesty’s illustrious 
mother. 

We did not land here as the weather 
was unfavorable, but proceeded to 


*Hakluyt’s version reads ‘‘ small steep 
hills;” Ramusio has ficctof, very small; Carli 
has piccoli, small. 

+Ramusio has cinguanta, fifty; Carli has 
ottanta, eighty; and thus the translation we 
are citing should read eighty, instead of fifty 
leagues. 
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another place fifteen leagues distant 
from the island, where we found a 
very excellent harbour.” 

Here the explorer spent a fortnight* 
(becoming acquainted with two native 
kings), and was thus enabled to give 
a minute account of the surround- 
ings. This second description is also 
supposed by some to have reference 
to the harbor of New York; Verra- 
zano says of it: “It looks towards 
the south, on which side the harbor 
is half a league broad; afterwards 
upon entering it, the extent between 
.the coast and northt is twelve leagues, 
and then enlarging itself it forms a 
very large bay, twenty leagues in cir- 
cumference, in which are five small 
islands of great fertility and beauty, 
covered with large and lofty trees. 
Among these islands any fleet, how- 
ever large, might ride safely without 
fear of tempest or other dangers. 
Turning to the south, at the entrance 
of the harbor, on both sides there are 
very pleasant hills and many streams 
of clear water, which flow down to the 
sea. In the midst of the entrance 
there is a rock of free-stone formed 
by nature, and suitable for the con- 
struction of machine or bulwark for 
the defence of the harbor. 

Now the question is, which of these 
two descriptions must be applied to 


** Fifteen days’ in our text evidently is a 
literal translation of the French word for 
fortnight, ‘‘ guinze jours” 

+Evidently a ‘‘/apsis plumae;’ Hakluyt’s 
version has east; both Ramusio and Carli 
read oriente, east 
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the bay and river of New York? Some 
authors see a delineation of our bay 
only in the second account, and they 
have no explanations of the former. 
Others however, find an identification 
for each of them. They apply the 
first to New York Bay; and refer the 
second to Newport Harbor and Nar- 
ragansett Bay. This theory has the 
advantage of giving a place to both 
descriptions; the course of the voy- 
age, too, and the distance traversed 
from the one bay to the other, bear 
out its correctness. Again, the di- 
mensions given in the second case, 
the circumference of sixty miles, and 
the distance from the entrance to the 
head of the bay of thirty-six miles, 
are all astray with regard to our Bay, 
within the Narrows, but may be nearly 
enough true of Narragansett. But, 
then on the other hand, the latter is 
not narrowed down toa mile and a 
half at the entrance. That same 
feature is attributed to both of Verra- 
zano’s bays: of New York this, of 
course, is true; and here too may 
then have been something like a 
rock or bar, such as might accommo- 
date a structure like Fort Lafayette. 
It is more than likely that Verrazano, 
writing from recollection after his 
arrival at the port of Dieppe, wascon- 
fusing some of the minor character- 
istics of the two places that evidently 
had made the deepest impression 
upon his mind. We, at least, of New 
York can understand what was that 
“very large river” which he saw “ forc- 
ing its way into the sea.”” His boat 
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passed through the Narrows, its head- 
lands not very high, “small” in that 
sense, but steep and bold. Penetra- 
ting a mile and a half into the inner 
Bay, the situation must indeed have 
seemed “very pleasant.” In_ their 
hasty retreat, a circuit of nine miles 
might have been roughly estimated. 
From where they turned, and from 
their position low by the water in a 
small boat, Governor’s Island would 
have been confounded with Manhat- 
tan or Long Island; and it was im- 
possible for them there to perceive 
the character of these, or of Staten 
Island. Even the small bits of Ellis 
and Bedloe’s Islands would not have 
appeared as separated from the back- 
ground of the New Jersey shore. 
Hence it was not Here that “ five small 
islands’’ could have been discerned. 
But the fortnight in Narragansett 
Bay would have given ample time 
for such a discovery there. 

Accepting then Verrazano’s dis- 
puted letter as on the whole genuine, 
we must conclude that in 1524, New 
York Bay was discovered and visited, 
and the existence of the Hudson River 
at least suspected. Yet that hardly 
takes away from Henry Hudson the 
character of a discoverer, for to him it 
was doubtless quite the same as if 
Verrazano had never been here, even 
if he had read that navigator’s letter 
in Hakluyt. If in our day, with that 
interesting document in more than 
one version before us, familiar with 
every spot on our coast to which it 
may possibly have reference, we are 
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still left in uncertainty as to what 
Verrazano really saw, and learned 
men can diametrically oppose one 
another in their conjectures as to 
whether he ever wrote such a letter at 
all—it could not have been of much 
use in guiding Hudson to the delecta- 
ble situation of our city in the year 
1609. 

It has been claimed in the second 
place that New York Bay and the 
Hudson River were discovered in 
1525 by Stephen Gomez, a Pilot of 
Spain. This navigator was a native 
of Portugal, and he first appears in 
history as accompanying Magellan in 
his voyage to the Straits that bear his 
name. After reaching the latter, 
Gomez had either deserted his com- 
mander or had been sent back with 
tidings of the discovery. Only the 
death of Magellan released Gomez 
from: proceedings instituted against 
him on the suspicion of desertion. 
Then he was immediately appointed 
to the honorable post of Pilot of 
Spain, with an annual stipend.* In 
1524 Gomez was one of aCommission 
with Sebastian Cabot, then Pilot 
Major of Spain, Diego Ribero, Cos- 
mographer to the King and some 
other eminent personages, to decide 
upon the relative claims to the New 
World of Spain and Portugal.t He 
was therefore esteemed a fit man to be 
entrusted with an enterprize, of which 


*Navarrete, ‘‘Colleccion de los Viages,” 
III p. 179. 

+Herrera, ‘‘ Historia de las Indias,” dec. 
VIII. lib. VI., cap. VI. 
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much was expected, which it was 
hoped indeed, might match in import- 
ance the discovery of Magellan. . 
Cortes, after his conquest of Mex- 
ico, had suggested to the Emperor 
Charles V, who was at the same time 
King of Spain, that an opening or 
strait, corresponding to the Straits of 
Magellan in the Southern Hemisphere, 
might possibly exist somewhere be- 
tween Florida and Newfoundland, 
affording direct communication with 
the Empire of Cathay, or China.* 
Cortes, still bent on glory, offered to 
conduct an expedition himself to dis- 
cover this convenient passage to those 
regions of precious stones and frag- 
rant spices. But the Emperor did 
not close with the offer, at least did 
not propose to carry out the scheme 


upon the magnificent basis suggested. 
At his cost a rather insignificant out- 
fit consisting of a single small vessel, 
a simple caravel, was provided and 
placed under the command of Stephen 


Gomez. Bancroft seems to intimate 
that there was a sinister motive back 
of this expedition; that envy of Se- 
bastian Cabot, whose great triumphs 
in the career of discovery had been 
achieved while in the service of Eng- 
land and principally on the extreme 


* Verrazano drew a somewhat fanciful 
chart of North America, and especially of the 
shores near the mouth of the river Hudson. 
This chart contributed to create the belief 
that about the goth degree, a northwest pas- 
sage to Asia could be discovered.” (G. M. 
Asher’s “ Bibliographical and Historical Es- 
say on New Netherland.” Introduction p. 
XxVv.) 
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northeastern coasts of North America, 
prompted his enemies to try and 
diminish his glory by disproving some 
of his accounts of those regions. But 
on the other hand, it is stated that 
Cabot, who had been associated with 
Gomez in the Commission mentioned 
above, was in entire sympathy with 
the proposed undertaking of his 
friend, was deeply interested in what 
might prove, and aided 
Gomez to the full extent of his ex- 
perience, and of his acquaintance 
with the regions to be explored.* 
Thus fortified, but otherwise with 
very slender and inadequate material 
means at his disposal, Gomez sailed 
from the port of Corunna, in Spain, 
early in February, 1525, directing his 
course far to the northwest. 

According to Bancroft, this voyage 
of Gomez was attended with what 
must be considered, for our present 
purposes, as a most startling result. 
‘“‘ He discovered the Hudson, probably 
on the 13th of June, for that is the 
day of St. Anthony, whose name he 
gave to the river.” 

Great as is our esteem for our dis- 
tinguished and learned historian, we 


its issue 


*Dr. J. G. Kohl, the eminent geographer, 
remarks: ‘‘Some authors affirm that the ex- 
pedition of Gomez was proposed in opposi- 
tion to Cabot, and by his rivals and enemies. 
I find no allusions to such an enmity in any 
Spanish author. It only appears that there 
were two parties in Spain, entertaining dif- 
ferent views on the usefulness and success 
of the undertaking of Gomez.” (Collections of 
the Maine Historical Society, Vol. I, Discov- 
ery, p. 275—Note.) 
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naturally find it impossible to read so 
positive and circumstantial ‘a state- 
ment, without challenging his author- 
ities or instituting a diligent search 
for every light that can be thrown 
upon the matter. Bancroft may be 
pardoned for passing somewhat 
lightly over such an assertion in a 
general history of the United States; 
but the reader will equally pardon us 
if we detain him with a careful pre- 
sentation of the case, not for the sake 
of disproving the statement, but in 
order to weigh whatever objections 
may lie against it, as well as to give 
due force to whatever inclines to- 
wards its support, leaving to its own 
conclusion every impartial mind. 

We look in vain for Bancroft’s 
authorities in the edition from which 
we have cited. But in an earlier one 
(1841) we are led indirectly to a pas- 
sage in Herrera’s History, and more 
directly to the “ Summary of Oviedo.” 
The latter work, however, (as distin- 
guished from the same author’s “His- 
toria General de las Indias,”) simply 
mentions the return of Gomez, stating 
that he did not explore the coast Jde- 
fow the goth or 41st degree of lati- 
tude north. And Herrera, after re- 
ferring to the suggestion by Cortes of 
a northwest passage to Cathay,* says 
no more than the following: “Then 
Stephen Gomez departed with the 
purpose of ascending far to the north, 
and ran along all that coast as far as 
Florida, a great extent of land, the 


*It is in this connection that Bancroft cites 
Herrera. 
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which until then had not been ex- 
plored by other Spanish navigators, 
although Sebastian Cabot and John 
Verrazano and others had explored 
it 

Surely this account is meagre 
enough, and would hardly warrant 
any conclusion regarding the discov- 
ery of the Hudson River. But how 
is it with regard to other historians? 
Perhaps no one has given more pains- 
taking and exhaustive study to the 
subject of the early explorations of 
this portion of our Atlantic coast, 
than the late Prof. Johan Georg Kohl, 
of Bremen, Germany, who was em- 
ployed by both the U. S. Government 
and the State of Maine to conduct 
and publish investigations upon this 
subject. His comments on the voy- 
age of Gomez are therefore of espec- 
ial value. He says: “We are unable 
to.designate the track which Gomez 
followed on the ocean. No kind of 
ship journal or report, written either 
by himself or any of his companions, 
has been preserved, and the Spanish 
historians Oviedo, Herrera and Go- 
mara, who may have seen such a 
journal, are extremely brief in their 
accounts of this expedition, although 
it had a particular interest for Spain, 


** Partio pues Esteuan Gomez, con deter- 
minacion de subir mucho al norte, y corrio 
por toda aquella costa hasta la Florida, gran 
trecho de tierra, lo que hasta entonces por 
otros nauios Castellanos no estaua nauegado, 
aun que Sebastian Gaboto, Juan Verrazano, y 
otros lo auian nauegado.” (Herrara, ‘‘ His- 
toria de las Indias,” dec. III. lib. VIII. cap. 
VIII.; Ano. 1601. 
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being the only official expedition sent 
out by that country to the northern 
parts of our eastern coast.” This 
complaint against the historians Dr. 
Kohl repeats in language that has a 
very material bearing upon our pres- 
ent investigation. ‘“ The reports giv- 
en by Spanish historians of the dis- 
coveries of Gomez along our coast 
are lamentably short. They deter- 
mine neither his northern landfall nor 
the southern end of his cruise, nor 
the gulfs, ports, and inlets which he 
entered. In respect to all the partic- 


ulars of his voyage we are left to 
probabilities.”’* 

We cannot suppose therefore, that 
Mr. Bancroft would feel warranted in 
making his definite assertion regard- 
ing the discovery of the Hudson, on 


the strength of such accounts. But 
there are other sources of informa- 
tion at hand, somewhat less direct 
and satisfactory than a report or jour- 
nal by Gomez himself would have 
been, but still of sufficient suggest- 
iveness to throw considerable light 
upon his discoveries. He was fortun- 
ate in having the results of his ex- 
plorations delineated upon maps, so 
that as Dr. Kohl observes, besides 
being left to probabilities, we possess 
“the official Spanish charts which 
were executed soon after the time of 
Gomez, and which speak more pre- 
cisely than the Spanish authors.” In 
1527, or less than two years after his 
return, a map was prepared on the 


*Maine Historical Society Collections, Vol. 
I., Discovery, pp. 274, 276. 
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basis of his representations by an un- 
known cosmographer. This proving 
unsatisfactory, the royal cosmograph- 
er, Diego Ribero, was ordered to 
make a map, which was published in 
1529, and was considered authoritative 
and official. 

But it will be found that even a 
diligent study of these and other 
maps, still leaves us far from absolute 
certainty as to the discovery of the 
Hudson by Gomez. It is evident, 
however, that Bancroft relied upon 
their testimony when he made his con- 
fident assertion in regard to it, for 
immediately preceding it he men- 
tions the fact that “on old Spanish 
maps,” the territory embraced in our 
New England States and New York, 
is designated the “Land of Gomez.” 
Did he then find a St. Anthony’s 
River, on such maps? Not on Ri- 
bero’s, for where we would look for 
such a river we read only of a “ Baia” 
(Bay) not a “Rio de San Antonio.” 
Yet Ribero was avowedly guided in 
his preparation by information either 
derived from Gomez orally, or from 
some written report now lost. Per- 
haps therefore, the latter, like Verra- 
zano, only saw New York Bay, and 
contented himself with merely guess- 
ing at the river. But was even this 
“Baia de San Antonio,” our bay? Ad- 
joining it upon the map of Ribero 
appears the “Cabo de Arenas,” or 
Sandy Cape. If this were our Sandy 
Hook, then the close juxtaposition of 
these two natural features, must de- 
termine us at once to accept the the- 
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ory that Gomez explored New York 
Bay and, perhaps, saw our river. But 
the learned Prof. Kohl calls attention 
to the fact that the prominence of 
the “Cabo de Arenas,” upon a map 
on so small a scale, forbids us to sup- 
pose that so comparatively inconspic- 
uous an object as Sandy Hook can be 
meant by it. He insists it must be 
Cape for as he says, “it is 
scarcely credible that a navigator, 
sailing like Gomez along our coast 
from Newfoundland and in a direc- 
tion from north-east to south-west, 
and following the coast line as he did 
in search of an open passage, could 
have overlooked so prominent a head- 
land as Cape Cod.”* In this case 


Cods4 


then, Ribero’s “Baia de San Antonio,” 
would be Massachusetts Bay! © 


But there were “old Spanish maps” 
upon which occured the name “ Rio 
de San Antonio.” One is Sebastian 
Cabot’s Map of the World (Mappe- 
monde), preserved by Jomard,f and 
marked by him as of “the tirst half 
of the 16th century :” other authori- 
ties giving it the more precise date 
1544. Another is the map of Chaves, 
published in 1536, but now lost to the 
world, except as two Spanish histori- 
ans, Oviedo and Gomara very. min- 
utely follow it in their writings, tak- 
ing up point after point by name, giv- 
ing a brief description of its location 
or latitude, and the direction of the 


*Maine Historical Society Collections Vol. 
I., Discovery p. 305. 
‘+ Monumens de la Geographie,” nos, 64, 
65. 
4 
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coast line from one tothe other. For 
this very reason however, its details 
are really more intelligible, or more 
indicative of the actual state of geo- 
graphical information in regard to 
our coast, than that of Cabot or Ribero 
which speak to us only by delineation, 

Chaves then, has marked a St. An- 
thony’s river; but is it the Hudson? 
In the first place we are all at sea 
again as to Sandy Hook. Both Ovie- 
do and Gomara separate the Rio de 
San Antonio and the Cabo de Arenas, 
by a very great distance; the latter 
places eighty leagues, or two hundred 
and forty miles between them, the 
cape being that much to the south of 
the river ; so that Dr. Kohl is inclined 
to think that Cape Henlopen is meant, 
at the entrance of Delaware Bay. 
But our esteemed geographer is fully 
convinced that the Rio de San An- 
tonio is the Hudson River. He ob- 
serves: “Oviedo* now proceeds to 

*The reference is to Oviedo’s ‘‘ Historia 
General de las Indias,” parte II., tom I. p. 
146 (ed. Madrid, 1852; the work having been 
originally published about 1539 or 1540). 
Dr. Kohl’s translation of the passage is rather 
free, and while not at all unfaithful, yet it 
may be proper, in view of the importance 
of the subject, to give the original ; ‘‘ Desde 
aquella vuelta [at 39’degrees] que hace la 
tierra torna al norte, °* ‘e va discurriendo 
treynta leguas hasta el rio de Sanct Antonio, 
que esta Norte Sur con dicha rinconada de 
esta bahia; y el rio de Sanct Antonio esta 
en quarenta e un grados ‘* ‘ Desde el rio de 
Sanct Antonio se corre la costa al nordeste 
quarta al Leste quarenta leguas hasta una 
punta,e which Dr. Kohl supposes to be our 
Montauk Point. 
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say: 'The Rio de San Antonio is in 
41 degress north. This river stands 
on the coast ina line directly from 
north to south. And whilst the coast 


runs north to the mouth of this river, 
it then begins to trend to the north- 
east quarter east, for more than forty 


leagues.’ It is impossible to give a 
more accurate description of Hudson 
River* which therefore I believe to 
be the San Antonio of Oviedo. As 
Oviedo never mentions Verrazano, 
nor anf of the names given by him, 
but often cites Gomez as his authori- 
ty, I infer that the name Rio de San 
Antonio must have been derived from 
the account of Gomez. And this 
view is confirmed by Gomara who 
gives to a chapter of his ‘Historia 
de las Indias,’ in which he reports 
the expedition of Gomez, the title 
‘Rio de San Antonio,’ as if this river 
had been one of the most important 
discoveries of Gomez.’’t 

Now seem at last to 
reached some solid ground, quite be- 
yond the insecure foundation of con- 
jecture, were it not for the mislead- 
ing appeal to Gomara’s_ chapter 
which looks, at first so conclusive. 


we have 


*Yet this is true rather of the /scation of the 
river, than of the river itself; for nothing is 
said of the river running north and south, 
but only of the coast up to its mouth ; turning 
after that in the direction indicated. 


+Dr. J. G. Kohl, Maine Historical Society 
Collections, Vol. I., Discovery, p. 310. 
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These titles of Gomara’s are not at 
all indicative of the subject matter 
treated of in the chapter which 
they head. They are simply way- 
marks for the reader. The points on 
the map of Chaves (as before stated) 
are taken up one by one, and first 
rapidly indicated in a summary run- 
through some of the earlier 
chapters; the Rio de San Antonio 
with its immediately adjoining locali- 
ties being thus enumerated in chap- 
ter XII. Then later commence the 
more extended accounts. Chapter 
XXXIX is headed “ Los Bacallaos.” 
No 
Gomez, but we know that it is meant 
to trace his voyage, and at or some- 
where near this extreme northeastern 
part his explorations began. Chapter 
XL, is then headed “ Rio de San An- 
Under this mention is made 
of Gomez, in almost the same _ lan- 


ning 


mention whatever is made of 


tonio.” 


guage as Herrera’s, with not a word 
more of information than he gives 
concerning the explorations of inlets 
or rivers; and the river of St. An- 
thony is not once mentioned in this 
chapter, much less described, after 
the name is placed in the heading. 
The reason it was chosen even as a 
waymark is obviously because of the 
conspicuous change in the direction 
of thecoast here, as already noticed 
in Qviedo’s account by Dr, Kohl. 
But there is absolutely nothing in all 
this to add the least confirmation to 
the conjecture as to the Hudson River, 
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or rather New York Bay, warranted 
by the description of the coast at this 
point.* 

To what conclusion then are we 
brought by these various considera- 
tions, pro and con? It would seem 
that we must again concede the dis- 
covery of New York Bay, and possi- 
bly of the mouth of our noble river; 
but we need something more positive 
in the way of evidence to convince us 
that Gomez actually sailed up the 
Hudson, or that he even went as far 


*We will cite the close of the chapter 
(which occupies less than two pages of a 
small 18mo. edition of the history) to illus- 
trate the manner of the writer in heading his 
chapters, and to show that it is a convenient 
device for attracting the eye:‘‘ y aun algunos 
que fauorecieron al Esteuag Gomez para el 
viage, que daron 

“| Zas yslas Lucayos.” 


These words are thus made to form the 
heading of the next chapter. (Gomara, cap. 
40, fol. 31 b 32 a, Antwerp, 1554.) 
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as Verrazano, into the upper bay, 
within the Narrows. And even as 
regards the lower bay, Gomez as little 
as Verrazano, robs Hudson of the 
character of a discoverer. Inthe words 
of a diligent student of this subject 
“Although some kind of knowledge 
of the district explored by Hudson 
in 1609, might have been gathered 
long before this time from descrip- 
tions of voyages, maps, charts and 
routters, the results of the investiga- 
tions undertaken by him and by his 
Dutch successors, must yet be con- 
sidered as entirely new discoveries. 
For Hudson’s own voyage of 1609, 
proves beyond doubt that all the 
vague anterior notions were of no 
real value to seamen and geogra- 
phers.”* 


*G. M. Asher, ‘‘ Bibliographical and His- 


torical Essay on New 
duction, p. xliii. 
DaniEL VAN PELT. 


Netherland.” Intro- 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY HISTORY. 


THE pride of western Methodism 
is the Great Northwestern Univer- 
sity at Evanston, Illinois, the richest, 
and all things considered, the most 
prosperous of the many splendid edu- 
cational institutions which have been 
built up in the United States, under 
the auspices of the Methodist Church. 
It is not yet two score years since 
the university was established, and 
yet within that time, it has developed 
into an institution which takes rank 
among the leading colleges of the 
United States in all that constitutes a 
great institution of learning. Few 
colleges are better equipped than the 
Northwestern University in all its 
departments; 
sources to draw upon and still fewer 
send out each year so large a number 


few have greater re- 


of young men and women fitted for 


the active duties of life. 

On the 31st day of May, 1850, half 
a dozen men, interested in the educa- 
advancement of the 
and especially in the 
work of the Methodist Church, met 
in the law office of Hon. Grant Good- 
rich, one of the early lawyers of 
Chicago, to consider the matter of 
establishing a Methodist College in 
the city. The gentlemen who had 


tional masses 


educational 


assembled for this purpose, discussed 
the question in all its bearings, and 
finally adopted the following pream- 
ble and resolutions: 

WHEREAS, the interests of sanctified 
learning require the immediate estab- 
lishment of a university in the north- 
west, under the patronage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church: be it 

Resolved, That a committee of five 
be appointed to prepare a draft of a 
charter, to Mcorporate a literary uni- 
versity—to be located at Chicago, to 
be under the control and patronage 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church— 
to be submitted to the next general 
assembly of Illinois. 

Resolved, That said committee mem- 
orialize the Rock River, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Northern Indiana Con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, to mutually take part in the 
government and patronage of said 
university. 

Resolved, That a committee of three 
be appointed to ascertain what amount 
can be obtained for the erection and 
endowment of said institution. 

The adoption of this series of reso- 
lutions and the appointment of the 
for therein, 


committees provided 


were the first steps taken toward 
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founding the Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Governor John Evans, then of 
Chicago, but for many years past a 
distinguished citizen of Colorado, re- 
ported at the next meeting the 
draft of a charter for the proposed 
institution, which was adopted, and 
in due time received the official sanc- 
tion of the general Assembly of 
Illinois. 

By the rst of June, 1851, sufficient 
progress had been made to warrant 
the organization of the university, 
and a meeting was held at the Clark 
Street M. E. Church in Chicago for 
that purpose, on the 14th of the same 
month. At that meeting the first 
board of trustees was chosen, the 
presidency of the institution was pro- 
vided for,and the professorships of 
mathematics, natural sciences, and 
ancient and modern languages were 
established. The president of the 
university was to become professor 
of moral philosophy and belles-letters, 
and the faculty thus provided was by 
no means a body of high salaried 
teachers. 

At the same meeting of the Board 
.of Trustees it was decided that a 
preparatory school should be estab- 
lished, which should constitute the 
basis of the proposed university, and 
a committee was appointed to secure 
grounds upon which to build such 
an institution. As a result of the 
negotiations of this committee, the 
university acquired the ground now 
occupied by the Grand Pacific Hotel 
in Chicago, thereby becoming pos- 
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sessed of realty, which has contri- 
buted enormously to the revenues of 
the institution. During the next two 
years earnest efforts were made, not 
only by the friends of the proposed 
university in Chicago, but by the 
Methodist Churches of the northwest 
to promote the enterprise. 

Rev. Clark T. Hinman,a graduate 
of Wesleyan University, became the 
first president of the college in 1853. 
He was in favor of establishing a uni- 
versity proper and this plan was 
finally agreed upon, although it was 
not November, 1855, that 
the university was opened. The idea 
of starting a preparatory school hav 
ing been abandoned, the land pur- 
chased for that purpose was wisely 
held as an investment. 

President Hinman’s term of service 
was brief, terminating with his death 
in 1854, and in 1856, Randolph S. 
Foster, now Bishop Foster, became 
his successor. In 1859 Dr. Foster re- 
signed the presidency, and for nine 
years thereafter, Prof. Henry S. 
Noyes, a gifted and able man, was 
acting president of the institution. 
He was succeeded in 1869 by Rev. 
Dr. E. O. Haven, who was famous at 
that time as a minister, educatgr, and 
editor, and later as one of the ablest 
of the American Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
1872, Dr. Haven resigned and Rev. 
Dr. Chas. H. Fowler, now Bishop 
Fowler, filled the presidency from 
that date until 1876, Dr. Oliver Marcy 
was acting president from 1876 until 


until 
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1881,when Rev. Dr.Joseph Cummings 
was made president serving in that 
capacity until his death in 1890. Dr. 
Henry Wade Rogers, the present 
head of the university, succeded Dr. 
Cummings. 

When the founders of the university 
had taken the first step toward the 
inauguration of their enterprise, the 
next thing to do was to select its lo- 
cation. After giving this subject 
much careful consideration, a location 
was selected on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, twelve miles north of 
Chicago. Inthe tract of land pur- 
chased at that time, were about three 
hundred and _ fifty (350) acres, and 
after the university grounds had been 
plotted, a village was laid out, which 


took the name of Evanston, in honor 
of Dr. John Evans, who had been one 
of the principal promoters of the en- 


the date of the 
opening of the university, up to 
the present time, its growth has 
been uninterrupted. The little city 
which has grown up about the col- 
lege, is a centre of culture and intelli- 
gence, popular as an educational cen- 
tre, and also as a residence suburb of 
Chicago. Its attractiveness as a place 


terprise. From 
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of residence has filled the coffers of 
the university with funds derived 
from the sale of its realty, and this, 
together with the generous support 
of the Methodist Churches of the 
Northwest, and the liberal benefac- 


‘tions of certain individuals has made 


the Northwestern the great institution 
that itis to-day, with its colleges of 
theology, law, medicine, chemistry, 
pharmacy, liberal arts, fine arts, music 
andoratory. Its Schoolof Theology, 
the Garrett Biblical Institute, is one 
of the most noted institutions of its 
kind in the country. It is situated 
on the University grounds, but has a 
distinct corporate government. 

According to a statement recently 
made public, the Northwestern Uni- 
versity now has an endowment of 
nearly $3,000,000, most of which 
yields a regular income. It has an 
attendance of nearly 1,700 students 
with 157 professors and instructors. 
It has handsome and well 
ranged buildings, situated in a beau- 
tiful campus of fifty acres, shaded by 
splendid forest trees, and its present 
appearance and environment are 
those of the ideal university. 


ar- 


ORRINGTON 


Among the men who founded the 
Northwestern University, who are 
still living, is one who is gener- 
ally spoken of as the discoverer of 
Evanston, and the father of the town. 


LUNT. 


The gentleman upon whom this honor 
is conferred is Orrington Lunt, who 
has been identified with the university 
from its inception. He was one of 
the party of gentlemen who met in 
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the offices of Judge Grant Goodrich 
in 1851 and “resolved ” that a Metho- 
dist University should be established 
in the northwest. He was a member 
of the first Board of Trustees organ- 
ized, has been continuously a member 
of the Board, always on its executive 
committee and vice president and 
acting president of the Board since 
1875. He has been a trustee, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Garrett 
Biblical Institute from the date of its 
foundation, and his best efforts have, 
for forty.years, been given to the up- 
building of the institutions at Evans- 
ton. He has been generous in_ his 
gifts, has superintended the erection 
of buildings and looked after the 


financial affairs of the university with 


as much care as he could have given 
to his own most cherished private 
interests. Indeed, when the city lay 
in ashes after the disastrous fire of 
1871, though his home was swept 
away and his property shared largely 
in the destruction, his first act was to 
hasten to the Conferences, then in 
session, to secure aid for the Garrett 
Biblical Institute. It is, therefore, 
not strange that friends of the North- 
western University should feel that 
they owe to him a lasting debt of 
gratitude. Heis styled the discov- 
erer of Evanston, because as a mem- 
ber of the first Board of Trustees and 
of the committee appointed to select 
a location for the college, he sought 
out the site which has been found so 
admirably adapted to its purpose. 
Mr. Lunt was born in Bowdoinham, 
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Maine, December 24th, 1815. He 
was a sonof William Lunt, prominent 
asa merchant of Bowdoinham, who 
served as a member of the State Leg- 
islature at one time, and was generally 
recognized as an enterprising man 
of affairs. The family to which he 
belongs, traces its ancestry back 
to Henry Lunt of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, who immigrated to 
the United States from England in 
1635, and his grandmother was a 
daughter of that distinguished Revo- 
lutionary hero, General Vose, an orig- 
inal member of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, and a direct descendent 
of a noble family noted for its cour- 
age and prowess. Orrington Lunt’s 
mother came of the Sumner family 
of Massachusetts, of which Charles 
Sumner was certainly one of the most 
distinguished representatives. Edu- 
cated in the schools of his native vil- 
lege, he was called upon at an early 
age to turn his attention to business 
pursuits, beginning asa clerk in his 
father’s store. He soon became thor- 
oughly conversant with all branches of 
the business. Remaining in the store 
as a clerk until he attained his major- 
ity, he then became a partner with his 
father. When the father retired Mr. 
Lunt and his brother continued the 
business until 1842. 

At that time, business being much 
depressed in Bowdoinham, Mr. Lunt 
sold out his merchantile interests and 
came west, Chicago being his objec- 
tive point.” He reached thecity in 
November of 1842, with very little 
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available capital, having disposed of 
his business in the East at a great 
sacrifice. In Chicago he found a con- 
dition of affairs which rendered it 
practically impossible for him to en- 
gage in any business during the win- 
ter, as navigation was closed, and 
there were then no railways in exis- 
States. After 
waiting patiently until Spring, what- 


tence in the Western 


ever prospects he may have had 


were blighted by the serious illness 
of his wife, with whom he was com- 
pelled to return to the East. 

It was not until July of 1843, that 
he was able to return to the city, his 


only capital being letters of com- 
mendation from eastern friends and 
business men. Purchasing a set of 
books on credit, he began his busi- 
ness career in Chicago as a commis- 
sion merchant. He at once began 
making shipments of such produce as 
he could obtain, and by the summer 
of 1844, was the 
grain trade. In 1845 he leased a lot 
on the river front and erected a ware- 


filled 


fairly started in 


house, which he soon with 
grain after the harvest. 

In those days grain was delivered 
by the western farmers entirely by 
wagon. Having accumulated some- 
thing like thousand dollars, 
about this time he launched out 
upon a speculative enterprise in the 
grain trade. The result of this was 
that he lost all he had made. He 
had however, been taught the valu- 
able lesson of conservatism, and, dur- 


ing his subsequent business career, 


ten 
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met with no of conse- 
quence. He became a member of the 
Board of Trade upon its organiza- 
tion, and is one of the few men now 
living in Chicago who were identified 
with it during the pioneer period of 
its history. 

In 1853, when the entry of railroads 
into Chicago had changed materially 
the condition of trade, Mr. Lunt re- 
commercial 


reverses 


tired temporarily from 
life, leasing his warehouse at that 
time. In 1859 he was again called 
upon to take charge of the -business 
and continued in the trade until 1862, 
handling sometimes as muchas three 
and a half millions of bushels of 
grain annually. 

In 1855 he was elected water com- 
missioner for the south division of 
Chicago, and in this capacity served 
the city six years. He becamea di- 
rector of the Galena & Chicago Union 
Railroad Company in 1855, and was 
with the in this 
capacity, and a portion of the time 
also as its vice president, until it be- 
came a part of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway Company’s system. 
Eminently successful as a business 
man, Mr. Lunt has always contributed 
generously for charitable, benevolent 
and educational work. 

When he was twenty years of age, 
he became a member of the Metho- 
dist Church, to which he has ever 
since been devotedly attached. This 
attachment has made him a conspicu- 
ous figure in Western Methodism for 
more than forty years. In Chicago 


connected road 
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he has been identified with every 
movement of consequence designed 
to advance the interests of the church. 
During the pioneer era of Methodism 
in Chicago, when lands had to be ac- 
quired and churches built, his busi- 
ness sagacity and unselfish devotion 
to the church interest secured for it 
much valuable property, while his di- 
rect gifts amounted to many thous- 
ands of dollars. Whenever a strug- 
gling church organization has ap- 
plied to Mr. Lunt for assistance, the 
applicant has not gone away empty 
handed, although many of the 
churches thus assisted have been of 
denominations other than that with 
which he was affiliated. 

Under all circumstances, he has 
been recognized as one of those pub- 


lic spirited citizens who could be re- 
lied upon to aid every worthy enter- 


prise. He was one of the builders of 
the Chicago Orphan Asylum, and 
served as a member of the War 
Finance Committee of Chicago, 
spending the first Sabbath after the 
fall of Fort Sumter in obtaining sup- 
plies and arranging to start the first 
regiment of troops sent out of the 
city to the front. 

Of the Northwestern University, 
Mr. Lunt has been one of the most 
generous benefactors. In addition 
to numerous smaller gifts, he be- 
stowed upon the University at one 
time, a direct gift of fifty thousand 
dollars, and at another time realty 
now valued at more thanone hundred 
thousand dollars, The gift last men- 
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tioned has been set apart by the uni- 
versity authorities as the “ Orrington 
Lunt Library Fund.” These munifi- 
cent donations, valuable as_ they 
have been and are to the North- 
western University, have been 
valuable to it than the personal 
services, the business sagacity, and 
the persistent effort of Mr. Lunt, as 
officials and 
patrons of the institutions. 

In 1842, Cornelia A. Gray, daugh- 
ter of Hon. Samuel Gray of Bowdoin- 
ham—prominent in the State of 
Maine as lawyer and legislator—be- 
came the wife of Mr. Lunt. One 
daughter and two sons, the children 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lunt, have glad- 
dened and honored their home. The 
daughter, Miss Cornelia G. Lunt, 
an earnest, cultivated womanof rare 
intellectual and social gifts, is noted 
for her philanthropic spirit and her 
efficient services in behalf of the ad- 
vancement of religious, educational 
and charitable work. The eldest son 
is a lawyer of fine attainments, and 
the second a business man of high 
character and sterling integrity. On 
the sixteenth day of January of the 
present year, Mr. and Mrs. Lunt cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of 
their marriage. On that occasion 
there came to the much beloved bene- 
factor of Western Methodism and its 
institutions, and to his equally be- 
loved wife, the congratulations of 
friends from all parts of the United 
States. Telegrams and letters from 
many of the bishops and leading 


less 


one of the principal 
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ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who have been more or less 
intimately associated with Mr. Lunt 
in church and educational work, bore 
abundant testimony of their appre- 
ciation of his labors and to the 
depth of their regard for him. Nor 
were those tributes confined to those 
whose church affiliations are the same 
as his. 

Prof. David Swing, the scholarly 
and eloquent Chicago divine, gave 
expression to his regard in a happily 
written letter, while other clergy- 
men, not of the Methodist faith, 
were no less fervent and sincere in 
their testimonials to the beneficence 
of his life. 

At his home on the evening of the 


16th of January, the presence of a 
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large number of friends, together 
with University officials, members 
of the Faculty and church dignita- 
ries, bore added testimony to the 
esteem in which he is held in the 
community, with which he has been so 
long identified and which he has done 
so much to build up. Dr. Henry 
Wade Rogers, president of the North- 
western University, said on that oc- 
casion: 

‘* Life has its regal natures yet, 

True, tender, brave and sweet!” 

“Yours is one of them. No man 

hath ever seen in you anything but 
that which becometh a brave, pure 
and gentle nature. Andno man lives 
who does not wish you well.” 


Howarp Lovis ConarpD. 
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THE BLOODLESS DUEL BETWEEN CLAY AND RANDOLPH. 


CORRESPONDENCE HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 


Cotton in his “ Life of Clay,” per- 
haps from motives of delicacy, makes 
only slight reference to the famous 
bloodless duel between Henry Clay 
and John Randolph, while he elabo- 
rates at great length the story of 
what he terms the “ Great Conspir- 
acy” with which this most dramatic 
incident was closely connected. Gar- 
land’s “‘ Life of Randolph,” devotes a 
chapter to the combat, but does not 
present the documentary evidence. 

A fresh interest has been given to 
the story of this most extraordinary 
encounter by the recent sale in Phila- 
delphia of the original correspond- 
ence which passed between the prin- 
cipals and their seconds on that mem- 
orable occasion. For nearly seventy 
years these old letters have remained 
in the possession of a Virginia family, 
hidden from the world, the former 
owner being a maternal descendant of 
John Randolph. While this most in- 
teresting correspondence was in 
Philadelphia, the writer had permis- 
sion to make copies, and obtain a fac- 
simile of Mr. Clay’s brief note of chal- 
lenge, for publication. 

These old letters take us back to 
the events of the first year of the 


presidency of John Quincy Adams, 
who had been made President by the 
vote and influence of Henry Clay. 
The Spanish-American republics had 
conceived the idea of a grand Amphic- 
tyonic council to be held on the Isth- 
mus of Panama. The United States 
was invited to become a member of 
this Congress. This scheme, with its 
largeness of idea and far-reaching 
possibilities, strongly enlisted the 
enthusiasm of Clay, and indeed fora 
time filled the whole public mind 
with its fascinations. It is now alto- 
gether forgotten and even at that 
time, when the dispassionate judg- 
ment of the people themselves hada 
fair opportunity to work on its illu- 
sions, they were rapidly dissipated. 

In the course of a long debate 
which began on Jan. 15, 1826, on a 
resolution about the propriety of dis- 
cussing with open doors a confiden- 
tial communication from the Presi- 
dent in connection with the proposed 
Panama congress, John Randolph 
made the famous reference to Adams 
and Clay as “the Puritan and black- 
leg,” which precipitated the historic 
encounter. The exact language used 
is somewhat in doubt, as the daily re- 
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ports of Congress had not then been 
begun, but according to Mr. Garland, 
Randolph said, “I am defeated, horse, 
foot and dragoons—cut up and clean 
broke down by the coalition of Blifil 
and Black George—by the combina- 
tion unheard of till now, of the Puri- 
tan and the blackleg—” Joined with 
this were insinuations that invitations 
to the Panama Congress had been 
forged by the Secretary of State—and 


it is said he even went to much 
greater lengths, and referred to Clay 
as “this being, so brilliant, yet so 
corrupt, which like a rotten mackerel 
in the moonlight, shined and stunk.” 

This inconceivable 
abuse, even for the unlicensed tongue 
of John Randolph, was reported to 
Clay, who promptly sent a challenge. 
His autograph note reads as follows: 


language of 


WASHINGTON, 31 MARCH 1826. 


Sir: 


Your unprovoked attack of [on] my ciaracter, in the 
Senate of the U. States, on yesterday, a!lows me no 
other alternative than that of demanding personal 


satisfaction. 


The necessity of any preliminary discus- 


sions or explanations being superseded by the notoriety 
and the indisputable existence of the injury to which I 
refer, my friend General Jessup, who will present you this 
note, [and who] is fully authorized by me forthwith to 
agree to the arrangements suited to the interview 


proposed. 


I am your obedient servant 


The Honorable 
Joun RANDOLPH. 


Randolph had been elected to the 
Senate to fill a vacancy, under un- 
had taken 
his seat in December. Contemporary 
that 
had 


usual circumstances, and 


evidence shows during this 
distin- 


guished by more than ordinary eccen- 


whole session he been 
tricity of manner and license of speech. 
He saw an opportunity now to break 
the broadening political influence of 
Clay and to strike a blow as well at 
the “ American House of Stuart,” as 
he called the Adamses, 


H. Criay. 


It is doubtfulif Randolp!i expected 
Clay would send a chalenge, but 
having done so he could not refuse to 
meet him. Virginia in those days 
would not have tolorated such a 
course in her representative. He had, 
it is true, refused to meet General 
Wilkinson in 1807, saying “I cannot 
sink to your level,” but with Clay as 
the challenger, the case was far dif- 
ferent, and it is not easy to see how 
he could avoid accepting without los- 
ing caste among his constituents. 
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The next day Randolph sent the following formal acceptance. 


KERNARD’S, NEAR THE 7 BUILDINGS 
Saturday, April rst. 

Mr. Randolph accepts the challenge of Mr. Clay: at 
the same time that he protests against the right of any 
minister or the Executive Government to hold him re- 
sponsible for words spoken in debate as a Senator of 
Virginia in crimination of such minister, or of the admin- 
istration under which he shall have taken office; how- 
ever honorable the manner of his induction may have 
been. Mr. Randolph also protests against Mr. Clay’s 
right as a private man to hold him responsible in a 
court of honour, until Mr. Clay himself shall stand rec- 
tus in curia, and in that court; until Mr. Clay shall have 
redeemed his publick pledge under his own proper signa- 
ture to call out to the field of honour any member of the 
House of Representatives, who shall acknowledge him- 
self to be the author of a certain letter; which avowal 
was publickly made, and on the floor of that house, by 
Mr. Kremer, then and now a member of that body from 
the State of Pennsylvania. Col. Tattnall of Georgia, the 
bearer of this letter, is authorized to arrange with Gen- 
eral Jesup, the bearer of Mr. Clay’s challenge, the terms 
of that meeting to which Mr. Randolph is invited by 
note, 

To Henry Cray Eso. 

Secretary of State. 


This old letter which is well pre- 
served, has every appearance of hav- 
ing been a rough draft from which a 
more perfect copy was taken, for it 
has many words erased and several 
additions, interlineations and correc- 
tions. The reference in the note to 
the Kremer incident wasathrust which 


the circumstances leading to the duel, 
that it is pertinent to give it here. 
On January 25, 1825, when the dis- 
puted contest for the presidency was 
pending in Congress, and Clay was 
speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and when it was well under- 
stood that he was intending to vote 


Clay must have felt deeply. This 
whole affair is a bit of curious history 
which is so closely interwoven with 


for Mr. Adams for President, an un- 
signed letter, dated at Washington, 
was published in the “Columbian 
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Observer” in Philadelphia, in which 
the writer used the following lan- 
guage: “I proceed to give a brief 
account of a bargain as can only be 
equaled by the famous Burr conspir- 
acy of 1801. * * Henry Clay has 
transferred his interests to John 
Quincy Adams. * * Should this 
unholy coalition prevail, Clay is to be 
appointed Secretary of State.” 

This was the origin of the famous 
charge of “ bargain and corruption” — 
a political battle-cry which was used 
against Clay with merciless persist- 
ency, and which perhaps more than 
any other one thing prevented him 
from entering into the “promised 
land” of the presidency which he 
looked at with eager eyes for thirty 
years—but which was always hope- 
lessly beyond him. He found himself 
in a crisis, and must meet it. He 
promptly published a card in the 
National Intelligence of February 1, 
in which he answers the author of 
the letter and which closes with these 
words: “If he dare unveil himself 
and avow his name, I will hold him 
responsible, as I here admit myself to 
be, to all the laws which govern and 
regulate men of honor.” There was 
no mistaking the meaning of this 
language, and indeed Clay after- 
wards acknowledged that its defiant 
construction was intended. 

It is interesting to note here that 
Clay, in an address to his constituents 
a few weeks after the election of 
Adams, regrets this final paragraph 
of the card in the “ Intelligencer,” and 
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utters the following language in re- 
gard to duelling: “No man holds 
in deeper horror that pernicious prac- 
tice. Condemned as it must be by 
the judgment and philosophy of every 
thinking man, its true corrective will 
be found when all shall unite, as all 
ought to unite, in its unqualified pro- 
scription.” Only a year from the 
time Mr. Clay uttered this noble sen- 
timent, so thoroughly reflecting the 
advanced modern judgment, he stood 
pistol in hand awaiting the word to 
fire at Randolph. 

George Kremer, a member of the 
House from Pennsylvania, at once 
issues a card and avows himself the 
author of the letter in the Odserver, 
and declares that he holds himself 
ready to prove to the satisfaction of 
all unprejudiced minds, the accuracy 
of the statements concerning the 
course and conduct of “ H. Clay.” 

The moment Mr. Clay discovered 
who his antagonist was, he saw that 
the real authors of the letter were in 
concealment behind theeccentric and 
simple-minded Kremer. To hold him 


responsible was, as Mr. Clay after- 


wards said, to have exposed himself 
to universal ridicule. He wisely de- 
cided to present the matter to the 
House, which in his opinion was the 
proper place to institute the inquiry, 
as it would be the proper place to 


apply the punishment, if he was 


guilty. This action and attitude of 
Clay was an unquestioned surprise to 
those who were pulling the strings of 
the puppet Kremer, and it was at once 
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seen that it operated as a practical 
and dignified withdrawal of the defiant 
meaning of his card. Having con- 
fessed to several in private that he 
was not the author of the letter, hav- 
ing written a disclaimer to Clay, 
which he withdrew under pressure of 
his friends; Kremer finally assented to 
the inquiry on being assured that the 
charges would be substantiated. Ina 
long letter he afterwards declined to 
appear before the committee as 
either accuser or witness, and the offi- 
cial phase of the incident came to this 
lameconclusion. Mr. Clay’s enemies 
thus shrewdly kept the charge from 
the authoritative refutation it should 
have received. 

In the light of historical evidence 
and the proper adjustment of facts, 
it stands to-day as a bold intrigue 
to break the 
Clay and ‘Adams, to advance the 
political fortunes of Jackson. It 
kept the minds of men for a long 
time in an intense partisan ex- 
citement. The evil effect of the bar- 
gain and corruption cry was never 
quite overcome. Clay met what 
seemed to him and his friends an im- 
portant crisis in a manner at once 
dignified and courageous. After 
anxious consultation and against the 
advice of some whose counsel he 
valued very highly, he determined to 
accept the portfolio of Secretary of 
State which Mr. Adams offered him. 
“They have yet to learn my 
said Clay in a letter to 


down influence of 


character,” 


Brooks, his life-long friend, “if they 
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suppose it possible to make me 
swerve from my duty by any species 
of intimidation.” 

Kremer seems to have been an 
ignorant, commonplace, characterless 
man; one of aclass who, to the sur- 
prise of themselves as well as others, 
find themselves in responsible public 
place through some unexpected turn 
in the fickle wheel of political fortune. 
His eccentricity is well illustrated by 
the fact, as stated by one writer, that 
he attracted great attention in Wash- 
ington by wearing on all occasions a 
leopardskin overcoat of curious cut. 
Webster, writing to his brother 
Ezekiel in New Hampshire, gives this 
humorous’ characterization ; 
“Kremer is a man with whom one 
would as soon think of having a shot, 
as with your neighbor Mr. Simeon 
Atkinson, whom he much resembles.”’ 


most 


Such was Kremer and such the in- 
cident fo which Randolph refers with 
characteristic sarcasm in his letter of 
acceptance, and which illustrates as 
well the force and meaning of the 
protest against Clay’s right in his 
character of private citizen to hold 
him responsible “ until Mr. Clay him- 
self shall stand rectus in curia and in 
that court.” In this way, Randolph 
sought, while positively accepting, to 
break the moral effect (so to term it) 
of the challenge. 

Following the exchange of the for- 
mal notes of challenge and accept- 
ance, the chosen friends of the parties, 
General Jesup and Col. Tattnall take 


up the correspondence. This is con- 
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ducted by them witha punctilious re- 
gard for all those niceties which in 


those days invested an “affair of 
honor.” 


WasHINGTON City, 2d. April, 1826. 
Sir: 

Mr. Clay has this moment put. into my hands the 
note of Mr. Randolph, dated yesterday, in reply to his 
of the 3rst, ult. As that note necessarily closes the cor- 
respondence between these gentlemen, it only remains 
for us to make the necessary arrangements preparatory 
to the meeting. It is my anxious wish that they be 
placed in all respects on the most perfect equality, in 
which I am confident you concur with me. I have 
therefor to ask of you to state the condition of the meet- 
ing as to time, distance, arms, place, and manner of pro- 
ceeding. 

In regard to the protest with which Mr. Randolph’s 
note concludes, it is due to Mr. Clay to say that he had 
been informed Mr. Randolph did and would hold him- 
self responsible to him for any observations he might 
make in relation to him, and that I distinctly understood 
from Mr. Randolph, before I delivered the note of Mr. 
Clay’s, that he waived his privilege as a senator. 

I am with great respect and esteem, Sir 
Y’r ob’t s’t 
Th. S. Jesup. 


The reply to this note is interesting, 
as showing some inclination on the 
part of Mr. Randolph's friend to open 
an opportunity for compromise on the 
ground of a misunderstanding of the 
report upon which Mr. Clay had for- 
mulated his general and peremptory 
challenge which in its terms had closed 


the door against any adjustment. It 
is indeed very evident that the friends 
of both parties continued the inter- 
change of notes as long as possible, 
in the hope that some happy chance 
might introduce a basis of amicable 
and honorable settlement. 


Mrs. Homan’s, April, 3, 1826. 


Sir: 


. 


To your note of the 2d. inst, received last night. I 
have to reply that I shall be happy to see you at my 
lodgings at 10 o’clock for the purpose of arranging with 
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you the terms of the contemplated meeting between 
Messrs. Randolph and Clay. The anxious wish which 
you express that they be placed in all respects on the 
most perfect equality is most sincerely reciprocated by 
me. Upon no other principle could I consent to act. 

You state that in regard to the protest with which Mr. 
Randolph’s note concludes, it is due to Mr. Clay to say 
that he had been informed Mr. Randolph did and would 
hold himself responsible to him for any observations 
he might make in relation to him. As this expression may 
be construed to mean that Mr. Randolph had given this 
intimation not only before called upon, but in sucha 
manner as to throw out to Mr. C. something like an in- 
vitation to make such a call, I have on the part of Mr. 
Randolph, to disavow any disposition, when expressing 
a readiness to waive his privilege as a Senator from Vir- 
ginia, to invite, in any case, a call upon his personal sat- 
isfaction. 

The concluding paragraph of your note I presume, is 
intended to show merely that you did not present a note 
(such as that of Mr. Clay) to Mr. Randolph until you 
had ascertained his willingness to waive his privilege as 
a Senator. This I infer, as it will be in your recollection 
that the expression of such readiness on the part of Mr. 
R. was in reply to an inquiry on that point made by 
yourself. I am, dear Sir, with cordial and most respect- 
ful esteem, yours truly, 

Epw. F. TATTNALL. 


The seconds met at Col. Tattnall’s quently is accepted and signed by 
lodgings and the Colonel framed the Gen. Jesup. This was its form. 
cartel of the combat which subse- 


* MEMORANDUM OF THE TERMS OF THE CONTEMPLATED 
MEETING BETWEEN MESSRS. RANDOLPH AND CLAY. 


The weapons shall be pistols, each party to have one; 
the pistols to be smooth bore. The distance shall be 
ten paces or thirty feet. 

The time of meeting shall be Saturday April 8th. 1826 
at half-past four o’clock P. M. 
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The place of meeting shall be immediately out of the 
District of Columbia and the first private spot after 
passing the toll bridge on the new turnpike road leading 
from Alexandria. 

The manner of holding pistols shall be perpendicular- 
ly up or down, the word “perpendicular” to be under- 
stood in its strictest sense. 

The word will be “are you ready?” “Fire !”—“One” 
—‘Two ”—“ Three” —“ Stop” 

The pistols are not to be raised or dropped until the 
word “Fire” At the word “Fire” the parties may fire 
as quickly as either may please. At the word “Stop,” 
should either party have not fired, he shall be deemed 
to have lost his fire. 

The right of giving the word and the “choice of 
stands” shall be determined by lot, it being, however, 
understood that he who wins the one shall be considered 
as losing the other. The posture of each party shall be 
such as the convenience of either may dictate. 

The persons who shall be present at the meeting shall 
be two friends and a surgeon with each party. 

Tu. S. JEsup 
Epwarbp F. TaTTNALL. 

Note—The place of meeting was, subsequently to the 
above arrangement, altered, having in view the conven- 
ience of both parties. 

E. F. T. 


Gen. Jesup was the author of the pondence—a suggestion to vary the 
next note—a brief one. Thisisdated cartel by adding the word “four.” 
two days before the encounter, and in- Perhaps its only intention is to feel 
troduces a new element in the corres- the pulse of the other side. 


WasuincTon City, April 6, 1826. 
DEAR SIR: ; 

Since I received your note yesterday I have not seen 
Mr. C.—and I am so much indisposed that it is possible 
I may not see him to-day; before I return the paper I 
wish to see him. He expressed to me yesterday morn- 
ing a wish that the word “four” should be added, to 
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precede the word “stop.” Will you inform me by note 
whether it can be added? 

It would be equally agreeable to me to go down in a 
gig to-morrow, provided you can drive. I have neither 
hands nor eyes to enable me to do so without danger to 
to our limbs. Yours most cordially 

CoL. TATTNALL. Tu. S. Jesup. 


The purpose of Gen. Jesuphad ap-_ of Col. Tatnallis written on the same 
parently been successful, forthe reply day and shows traces of some anxiety. 


[DUPLICATE. | 
4 P. M. Mrs. Homan’s 
6th. April 1826. 
Dear GENERAL, 

The proposition to add the word “four” if intended 
to be official, I accede to it, and in such case feel it my 
duty to say I am willing to extend it, if desired, still 
more—if however, I am to regard it as unofficial (and it 
must rest with you to say which), I am disposed, for the 
reasons which have influenced that part of the contract 
which has been unofficial, to suggest the propriety of 
rejecting the alteration. This rejection is, however, 
to be a matter between you and myself. I have not con- 
sulted with Mr. R.on this matter and shall not. Acting 
in an unofficial character I am not inclined to accept the 
alteration, but when acting in the official one I am com- 
pelled: to do so, for the proposition contains in itself 
necessarily, an intimation to place the matter on a more 
serious footing, which proposition we therefore could 
not decline. 

I regret that you did not endeavor to overrule the 
proposed alteration as it would be competent for 
you alone todo it. Is it yet toolate? Could you not 
urge upon Mr. C. that these are the usual words, and 
that a further extension of them might subject us all to 
severe animadversion ? 

I am avery good driver and will thank you to say 
when and where I shall join you 

With high esteem, yours &c. 

GENL. JEsuP. Epwarp F, TattTNa.LL. 
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From the first Randolph had in- 
sisted that he would not fire at Mr. 
Clay. Benton states that Mr. Ran- 
dolph made this declaration to him 
on the same day of his letter of ac- 
ceptance, enjoining secrecy until the 
duel was over. It is asserted by his 
friends that the determination was 
based not only on his wish not to 
hurt Clay, for Randolph’s reputation 
as a fine shot was well known, but 
still more on the emphasis it would 
give to his denial of the right of any 
person to question him out of the Sen- 
ate, for any words spoken in it. It 
was however only on the night before 
the duel that this intention became 
known to Col. Tattnall, who went to 
Mr. Randolph’s lodgings shortly be- 
fore midnight to make a protest. 
Gen. Hamilton, who had been joined 
with Col. Tattnall under the terms of 
the cartel, accompanied him and gives 
an account of this interview, which is 
only one of many picturesque scenes 
which surrounded this remarkable 
affair. They found Mr. Randolph 
reading Milton, one of his favorite 
poets, and without giving them any 
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opportunity to discuss the subject of 
the duel, entered on an _ elaborate 
criticism of some passage in Para- 
dise Lost. When this was finished, 
the question of his intention not to 
fire at Clay was discussed. Tattnall 
expostulated and finally declared 
that he would withdraw at the last 
moment unless Clay’s fire was to be 
returned. Neither party would yield 
their positions, and the matter was 
finally adjusted, on a somewhat Pick- 
wickian theory, by Randolph's agree- 
ing that he would fire in case it 
should seem to him necessary for self- 
defence. The story of what actually 
occurred, step by step, in the duel, 
becomes doubly interesting from this 
circumstance. 

In the closing letter of the corres- 
pondence, Gen. Jesup seems to indi- 
cate that whatever the force of add- 
ing the word “four” may have been 
—a strategy to gain time—an endea- 
vor to win some foothold for a recon- 
ciliation, or an audacious “ bluff ’”— 
its usefulness had ended and he has- 
tens to assure Col. Tattnall that his 
letter was unofficial. 


WASHINGTON, 7th. Apl., 1826. 


DEAR Sir: 


When I wrote you yesterday I had not seen Mr. C., 
and merely mentioned to you unofficially a suggestion 
made by him the day preceeding. On presenting to him 

, yesterday evening the articles agreed on by us, he said 


he was perfectly satisfied. 


I Shall therefore sign the 


papers, and when we meet hand one of them to you. 
Were you to call for me at my house it would, perhaps, 
excite less suspicion—say 10 o’clock. 


Co.. TATTNALL, 


Y’rs sincerely 
Tu. S. Jesup, 
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The duel took place on the after- 
noon of April 8th, above the Little 
Falls bridge on the right bank of the 
Potomac, within the State of Virginia. 
It had been a part of Randolph’s de- 
termination, and another expression 
of the very dramatic side of his char- 
acter, if he fell, to fall on Virginia soil. 
In its progress the duel was in many 
ways as absurd and romantic as it 
could well be and only the terrible 
earnestness of Mr. Clay lent it real 
dignity. The story of the combat is 
told at great length by Benton in his 
Thirty Years View, with all the gusto 
of the connoisseur. By comparing 
the various accounts, the main inci- 
dents are ¢dairly well established. 


Having taken their places Randolph’s 
pistol is accidentally discharged with 


the muzzle down, much to his morti- 
fication, while Gen. Jesup was rehears- 
ing the word in accordance with the 
cartel. This incident caused some 
discussion among the seconds, and 
Clay is reported to have said “this is 
child’s play.” 

They take positions again, and 
from some impulse that crystallized 
at the moment, possibly inspired by 
the premature discharge of his pistol, 
Randolph, when the word is given, 
fires at the same time with Clay, 
both parties escaping injury, but 
both bullets going so true, according 
to Benton, that it is a marvel how 
they missed. A third time they face 
each other, the Kentuckian firing first, 
and the Virginian firing in the air, thus 
carrying out his original intention. 
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f Garland states that Randolph did 
not fire at Clay, but this -does not 
agree with the narration of Benton, 
who came on the field as a “mutual 
friend,” or with that of Gen. Jesup. 
It is certain that the most trustworthy 
account is that contained in a letter 
written by Gen. Jesup in 1853. It 
was in answer to an inquiry made by 
Jas. B. Clay and as it was written 
nearly thirty years after the event, its 
statements would seem to be suffi- 
ciently dispassionate to be accepted. 

‘“‘T have never seen Garland’s book,” 
runs this letter, “but the statement 
that Randolph, in the duel with your 
father, did not fire at him is incor- 
rect.... In that affair Col. Tattnall 
won the choice of positions, and I 
placed your father opposite, distant 
ten paces. Randolph desired to 
know how I would give the word 
when ready. I repeated it. He de- 
sired to hear it again. While I was 
repeating it the second time his pis- 
tol was discharged.... Your father 
called to me, ‘It was an accident. I 
saw it.’ The parties resumed their 
stations and exchanged shots. Mr. 
Randolph’s ball striking a small 
stump in rear of, and in line with 
your father, his ball passing through 
Randolph’s coat. The parties again 
took their stations and the word was 
given by Col. Tatnall—your father 
fired at Randolph—the latter fired in 
the air, exclaiming at the moment, 
‘Mr. Clay, I came on this ground de- 
termined not to fire at you, but the 
unfortunate discharge of my pistol 
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(and I think he said ‘with the cir- 
cumstances attending it’) for a mo- 
ment changed my mind.’ They 
sprang forward as if by a common 
impulse and grasped each other by 
the hand, each expressing the pleas- 
ure he felt that the other was unhurt.” 
According to another gccount Ran- 
dolph said, as he advanced and of- 
fered his hand to Mr. Clay who met 
him half way, “I did not fire at you, 
Mr. Clay,” adding jocosely “ You owe 
me a coat,” to which Clay replied, “I 
am glad the debt is no greater.” 

On the following Monday the par- 
ties exchanged cards and social rela- 
tions were formally and courteously 
restored. The reconciliation was not 
made complete, however, until after- 
wards in a notable scene in the Sen- 
ate. Randolph is carried to his seat 
though very feeble, and when Clay 
began to speak said to his friends, 
“Help me up, I came to hear that 
voice.” Ina letter to Judge Brooke, 
and referring without doubt, to the 
same occasion, Clay stated that he 
crossed the Senate Chamber to offer 
his hand to Randolph, whom he de- 
scribes as, at that time, very feeble. 

Owing probably to the partisan 
feeling, which was at that time in- 
tense, the story of the duel—its ante- 
cedent circumstances as well as the 
encounter itself—became embroidered 
with many curious and fantastic inci- 
dents, some of which have been grave- 
ly regarded as historical. One biogra- 
pher states that Randolph wore a huge 
buckskin glove on his pistol hand, 
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which accounted for the premature 
discharge of his pistol. The most cu- 
rious, as well as the most improbable 
of all, is the story to which another 
biographer gives authority,* that Ran- 
dolph appeared on the field in a dress- 
ing-gown, and so careful an historian 
as Mr. Adams in his recent Life of John 
Randolph accepts the incident as his- 
torical, while Morse in his Life of John 
Quincy Adams, lately issued, speaks 
of Randolph’s “long flannel coat” 
and evidently gives credence to the 
same story, notwithstanding its inhe- 
rentimprobability. It may be assumed 
that it was too nice a bit of dramatic 
coloring to be passed by. There was 
never any question of Mr. Randolph’s 
eccentricities, but it is inconceivable 
that with so many witnesses actually 
on the field, no one of them has re- 
ferred to what would have been, in 
any formal meeting of gentlemen for 
a less serious purpose, a most extra- 
ordinary circumstance. 

Benton’s elaborate and lively ac- 


* Prentice’s Life of Clay. (Appendix, 
Note g.) ‘‘In defiance of established usage 
Mr. Randolph went on the field in a huge 
dressing-gown, and had not Clay interfered, 
the seconds would have made this singular 
conduct the occasion of a quarrel. In due 
time the parties fired and Mr. Randolph’s 
life was saved by his gown. The unseemly 
garment constituted such a vast circumfer- 
ence that the locality of ‘the thin and swar- 
thy Senator’ was at least a matter of very 
vague conjecture. Mr. C. might as well 
have fired into the outspread top of an oak, 
in the hope of hitting a bird that he supposed 
to be snugly perched somewhere among the 
branches,” 
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count of the whole affair, in which 
his own role of “ My Best Friend ”’ to 
both parties is given full prominence, 
contains some very curious and inter- 
esting circumstances. Benton states 
that he sought Randolph at his lodg- 
ings at noon on the day of the duel, 
to discover if possible if he was still 
fixed in his determination not to fire 
at Clay. He found him engaged in 
making changes in his will. He ac- 
complished his mission by telling him 
of a visit he made to Clay the night 
before, and drew a picture of his 
child asleep on the sofa, and the un- 
conscious tranquility of Mrs. Clay. 
“TI shall do nothing to disturb the 
sleep of the child or the repose of 
the mother,” said Randolph when he 


had finished, which seemed to satisfy 


Benton of Randolph’s unchanged 
purpose. Benton also reports Ran- 
dolph as saying to him on the field 
after shots had been exchanged, “I 
would not have seen him fall mor- 
tally, or even doubtfully wounded 
for all the land that is watered by 
the King of Floods and all his tribu- 
tary streams.” This seems strangely 
grandiloquent language to have been 
really spoken under the circum- 
stances. Benton relates with keen 
relish that Mr. Randolph had pro- 
vided some gold pieces, which in case 
he fell ‘“‘ were to be found in his left 
trousers pocket,” and were to be made 


into seals for the seconds and him-. 


self, in commemoration of the meet- 
ing. Mr. Randolph said after the 
duel, that Clay’s bad shooting should 
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not rob them of these tokens. The 
seals were made in London, on Ran- 
dolph’s next visit. Benton’s was in- 
scribed with an heraldic device and a 
motto was added by Randolph, “ Fac- 
tis non Verbis.” Benton repeats Ran- 
dolph’s pleasantry, that the zon should 
have been e/, a,witticism which Ben- 
ton’s contemporaries must have keen- 
ly appreciated. 

Benton closes his account with 
these words, which are very charac- 
teristic of the man and his “ point of 
view:” “It was about the last high- 
toned duel that I have witnessed, 
and among the highest toned that I 
have ever witnessed, and so happily 
conducted to a fortunate issue, a re- 
sult due to the noble character of the 
seconds as well as to the generous 
and heroic spirit of the principals.”’ 

This is said to be the last duel in 
which a high government official was 
one of the contestants. Randolph 
died a few years afterwards in 1833, 
in Philadelphia. The circumstances 
of his death had a certain dramatic 
fitness in correspondence with his 
whole life. Clay lived many years 
afterwards, but his eager pursuit of 
the Presidency did not permit the 
incident, and the circumstances out 
of which it grew, to be forgotten. 
The integrity of his public character 
however, which remained unblem- 
ished, his ardent Americanism and 
pure patriotism, made him at his 
death the best-beloved of the states- 
men of his time. 

E, LesLiz GILLIAMS, 
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“A PURITAN PRIEST.”* 


A MORE incongruous combination 
of terms than this of our caption, 
would seem hardly possible. Of 
course we are aware that there were 
Puritans before the days of Protestan- 
tism; of course there were abstemi- 
ous, woe-inflicting,  self-afflicting, 
pleasure-denouncing and renouncing 
priests in the ranks of Monasticism 
and Jesuitism, Loyola was perhaps 
the strictest Puritan that ever lived. 
But when we mean Puritan in the 
American sense, we mean a class of 
people anything but Popish, the very 
quintessence of English Protestan- 
tism. And should there have been a 
priest among them? 
have been anything like the system 
represented by priestcraft possible 
among such a raceas this? Doctrin- 
ally, theoretically, theologically, far 
from it. But practically, actually, the 
course of early New England history 


would hardly allow us to draw. any. 


other conclusion.. 

The book under review. seeks to 
make out this somewhat novel point, 
and commends to our attention the 
well-known name and figure of Cot- 


*Cotton Mather, The Puritan Priest, by 
Barrett Wendell (Makers of America series, 
New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1891.) 


Could there . 


ton Mather, as answering in every 
way to this apparently anomalous de- 
scription. Well, the priestly charac- 
ter in the oldest times was a matter 
of heredity, a question of family, 
of descent from father to son, of tri- 
bal concern, as witness the Levites, 
and especially the Aaronitic line 
among the Levites. On this ground 


Cotton Mather was decidedly of a 
priestly caste. 


As the President of 
Harvard said at his graduation: “ How 
notable a name! I am wrong my 
friends; I should rather have said what 
notable names!” His grandfathers 
were John Cottonand Richard Mather, 
notable preachers among the first 
settlers of Massachusetts. His father 
was Increase Mather, “the ablest and 
most eminent minister in America.” 
If at his graduation he was not per- 
mitted to forget this descent, we may 
be sure the thought or consciousness 
of. such forefathers was ever alive 
within him, stimulating the convic- 
tion that he was set apart by Provi- 
dence and nature unto the godly of- 
fice. True, he began the study of 
medicine after graduating; but there 
was an impediment of speech that 
momentarily diverted him from the 
sacred calling; and so strong was the 
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pressure of the very blood within him, 
that we find him preaching ere the 
impediment was gone. So again, 
when sons are born to him there is 
no thought but of their being des- 
tined for the pulpit; and it is one of 
his most poignant griefs that the 
brighter and more beloved of the two 
that lived to man’s estate did not 
take to religious pursuits at all, much 
less to the ministry. But the other, 
whose education “puzzled” him, as 
he expresses it in his diary, a dull 
youth, did manage, puzzling as it was, 
to get through college and university, 
and became a preacher, albeit his 
abilities were of such moderate 
order, that Prof. Wendell ‘ias reason 
to observe that his “ biography of his 
father is probably the most colorless 
book in the English language.” If 
birth, heredity, family tradition, have 
anything to do with establishing a 
caste (and they have everything to 
do with that) and have under other 
circumstances or countries estab- 
lished a priestly caste, then we need 
not violently stretch the truth to say 
that Cotton Mather was a priest by 
caste. 

But yet not necessarily a priest by 
this alone; nor would we be war- 
ranted in classifying him as a priest, 
if there were no other qualities or 
sentiments, or acts, which would jus- 
tify us in fixing this designation up- 
on him. Prof. Wendell by an admir- 
ably skillful and judicious use of the 
many diaries (for various years) Cot- 
ton Mather has left, makes us very 


intimately acquainted with the man. 
We enter with him into his closet, 
where in awful and awe inspiring 
secrecy he is alone with God, and 
prays and thinks there, analyzing his 
motives, questioning the happenings 
of the days as they come and go. 
We might be standing by the side of 
a Thomas a Kempis in his cell on 
Mount St. Agnes, or beside Luther 
in his soul-struggles before the spirit 
that created Protestantism had come 
to illuminate his path and to clear 
his reasoning powers. Even in the 
matter of angelic visits to the cells 
of the devout in the middle ages, fit 
food for the poet’s pen to-day, we 
find this evangelical, practical, Puri- 
tan akin with priests of another de- 
nomination. He records in Latin, asa 
thing too sacred for the common eye. 
‘“*A. strange and memorable thing. After 
outpourings of prayer, with the utmost fervor 
and fasting, there appeared an angel, whose 
face shone like the noonday sun. His fea- 
tures were as those of a man, and beardless;: 
his head was encircled by a splendid tiara; 
on his shoulders were wings [thus correctly 
traditional in all things, in spite of the fact 
that Cotton Mather had studied medicine, 
and presumably anatomy]. Many things 
this angel said which it is not fit to set down 
here. Lord Jesus! What is the meaning 
of this marvel? From the wiles of the devil, 
I beseech thee, deliver and defend thy most 
unworthy servant.” 


This was but the earliest of these 


ecstatic visions. He was expecting 
them all the time. A man _ thus 
favored by heaven, thus visited by 
heavenly denizens, was a man by him- 
self, something above the crowd, 
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standing between God and those 
moving on a lower plane of spiritual 
privilege. A man in this frame of 
mind, or habit of thinking or feeling, 
in spite of himself, in spite of his 
theology, unconsciously to himself it 
may be, and in defiance of the most 
pronounced external Protestantism, 
was a priest. 

And if he was, though unconscious- 
ly so in principle, the priestly charac- 
ter must break forth into action. A 
true priest, though he may live amid 
the realities of an unseen world, and 
hold familiar intercourse with forms 
invisible to other men,—a true priest 
cannot leave the world around him 
alone, nor refrain from meddling 
with the affairs of men of flesh and 


blood. And here the Puritan priest 
by birth and of the secret cell of rap- 
turous meditation, stands revealed at 


the bar of historic judgment. The 
craft, the force, the lust for temporal 
power that attaches to every priest- 
hood, characterized that of grand- 
father Cotton and the two Math- 
ers. A’ priesthood cannot exist 
without atheocracy. Cotton escaped 
from the theocracy of Anglican pre- 
lacy; he could not endure it in Eng- 
land, he fled from it to Boston. But 
he showed how much he relished and 
shared the spirit of it by forthwith es- 
tablishing a prelacy, with himself and 
brother ministers the spiritual aris- 
tocracy, in America. This is what 
the qualification of church member- 
ship for citizenship meant. The min- 
isters with their church officers, (who 
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deferred immensely to their preach- 
ers) held the key to the political sit- 
uation. They were the judges of 
regeneration; they held the keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven; they bound 
or loosed the souls; upon their ver- 
dict hung the admission to the 
church. But now admission to the 
church was made to mean admission 
to the State. Through the church, 
to the State: the church the training- 
school for citizenship; the church 
the ruler of the State, and her minis- 
ters more than secular magistrates. 
This was priestcraft all the way 
through. Cotton, the originator ot 
the system, was the would-be Aaron 
of an American theocracy, and to the 
third generation his expectation was 
fulfilled. - 

A bolder mixing with political af- 
fairs was undertaken by Increase 
Mather. The troublous times of 
James II. were upon England and 
her colonies. New England was chaf- 
ing under Sir Edmund Andros, who, 
whatever else may have been rightly 
or wrongly said of him, had small 
regard for dissenting ministers fer se. 
To most New England governors 
that character had been something 
very considerable ger se. In this dif- 
ference of attitude alone—without 
the need of calling into the witness- 
chair a single act of Governor Andros, 
—lay his condemnation, and New 
England historians have awarded it 
without stint. But James II., the 
worst and blindest of bigots, had to 
play a game of tolerance, even a lit- 
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tle after he ascended the throne. 
For this all New England blessed 
him, and Increase Mather drew up 
an address of thanks, and he must 
needs be sent over to present it in 
person. Now began a career of poli- 
tics for the Boston pastor, and he 
played his part as well as any Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, or Archbishop or Bishop 
of later times. Here sprang forth at 
once full-grown the innate priestli- 
ness of the Puritan minister. He 
. was in his element, and he accom- 
plished much. James became an im- 
possibility and fled from throne and 
country. William III. reigned in his 
stead, and still Increase Mather staid 
and labored in England. He made 
and unmade governors; Sir William 
Phipps, a convert and disciple of 
father and son came back with Mather, 
and assumed the government; a self- 
made man, but ignorant, unlettered, 
ready to be guided by the godly coun- 
sels of men to whom he owed his po- 
sition, and to whom he humbly de- 
ferred as towering far above him in 
intellectual and spiritual power. Even 
after his death, when the black tem- 
pest of the witchcraft craze had 
wrecked much of the Mather influ- 
ence, a brief note of commendation 
by Cotton Mather, made the objec- 
tionable and unworthy Joseph Dudley 
governor of Massachusetts. 

Alas! that the career of Increase 
and Cotton Mather should have fur- 
nished another unfailing test of the 
priestly spirit or character! We mean 
persecution even. unto blood. The 


witchcraft executions bring us face 
to face with this sad test. But first 
of all in this connection we must take 
occasion to observe that Prof. Wen- 
dell’s little book is.as fine a piece of 
biography as it has been our fortune 
to meet with. A prime requisite of a ° 
biographer is that he be able to sym- 
pathize with his subject, to put him- 
self emphatically and fairly in his 
place, and so judge his actions or 
character. An enemy cannot write a 
biography of the man he detests; d@# 
tests often because he misapprehends. 
Yet a friend cannot always be trusted 
with a biography either, if we want a 
real one and not a mere panegyric. 
A man to write a biography of an- 
other, need not be of his party or 
opinions; if he can but fairly weigh 
the opinions and appreciate their 
value in his opponent’s mind, from 
his point of view. But in this case 
the more commendable is the biogra- 
pher who is such truly and yet is dia- 
metrically opposite in his views and 
sentiments. We take it that Prof. 
Wendell is not afflicted with that an- 
cient orthodoxy which oppresses the 
visitors of Andover Seminary. Yet 
when he places Cotton Mather before 
us' lamenting that tendency at Har- 
vard College, so offensive to that an- 
cient orthodoxy, yet so inevitable if 
there be any progress in human 
thought,—we respect and appreciate 
the distress and horror of the alarmed 
theologian of the last century, From 
his standpoint it was a calamity; he 
was again the friest standing by a fac- 
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titious authority, a tradition discov- 
ered and cherished by a church which 
did not understand its own Protest- 
antism, which had gone a little way 
into it and then stopped to erect a 
hierarchy of creeds. Having done 
this justice to his subject, however, 
with a firm hand, the writer depicts 
the glorious advance of true Protest- 
antism, which has made the regions 
of New England as fitly and logically 
the home of the later liberalism as of 
the earlier orthodoxy. The Puritans 
(and Calvin before them) were the 
liberals in theology of their day, only 
they did not know it; but the spirit 
of culture was more easily molded to 
the run of God’s providence, and 
Harvard early became and naturally 
continued to be the exponent of this 


law of nature and religion. 

But a more difficult task was before 
the biographer in bringing his sub- 
ject safely through the fiery ordeal of 


the witchcraft episode. Here we 
have evidence, of course and again 
of the correctness of the biographer’s 
characterization, that Cotton Mather 
was a priest. He and his father 
were now a political power; they 
could wield at will the secular arm, 
for Sir William Phipps was their de- 
voted servant. At this juncture arose 
the delusion of witchcraft; the 
Mathers insisted on its being a real- 
ity, and that they who harbored its 
evil powers were worthy of death. 
In that conviction they urged it upon 
magistrates that it was their duty to 
destroy life for its extirpation. Even 
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if the laws of evidence and of crimi- 
nal judicature must be violated or 
altered to suit the case, and to insure 
not justice but conviction—that must 
be done. And such is the “craft” 
i. é., the power, the political influence 
of these priests, father and son, that 
it is done. And then they are present 
at the executions and exult in them; 
it may be with a holy, spiritual exul- 
tation, with nothing brutally vindic- 
tive about it, but still it is exultation. 
And when injured innocence from 
the very gallows, as in the person of 
a condemned preacher, moves a mul- 
titude almost to pity by its elo- 
quence, Cotton Mather coolly turns 
the sympathy of the crowd, and 
warns them against the rise of better 
feelings as an additional evidence of 
the devil’s work. Now all this shows 
the priest. We seem to be present at 
an auto-da-fe in Spain. Thus the in- 
quisition debauched courts of justice, 
put the laws to defiance or made 
them bear a part in its enginery of 
persecution. Thus did popes and 
prelates, and priests know of no rem- 
edy to cast out the devil of heresy,— 
7. €. opposition to their own opinions, 
—but by the death of the victims. It 
would be too nice to inquire whether 
we would be quite safe to-day from 
the danger of this priestly sentiment 
in any branch of the church, were we 
not protected by the failure of oppor- 
tunity for the display of it. 

Now then here is a serious task for 


.our biographer of Cotton Mather. 


Can Professor Wendell treat of 
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Witchcraft sympathetically? Can he 
bring his subject through this dark 
yet lurid valley of obloquy, and yet 
leave unscathed his character for 
honesty, sincerity, mere decent man- 
hood, to say nothing of Christian 
piety and charity. If Cotton Mather 
is to remain worthy of a place among 
“Makers of America,” among the re- 
spectable figures of our early history, 
he must be brought through this dark 
thing somehow. Yet Prof. Wendell, 
accomplishes this difficult biographi- 
cal task. He does it first, by giving 
us an unique original view of witch- 
craft, which itself is worthy of study. 
That view, whether tenable or not 
(and that diographically is not really 
the question), achieves the object of 
enabling us to see that the witch- 
craft-scare was not one necessarily 
or consciously manufactured for pur- 
poses of malice and cruelty bya man 
of Mather’s times and convictions, 
and secondly, this possibility of sin- 
cerity as to the facts, raises the per- 
sistent pursuit of their extermination 
even at the price of blood, intoa holy 
duty for Mather himself, and a bene- 
ficent act for the generation in which 
he lived, and for all posterity; to him 
the eternal salvation of multitudes 
was involved in the destruction of 
the sporadic cases, few compara- 
tively to all the rest of humanity. 
Some details will here ‘be excus- 
able. 

1. The view taken of the witch- 
craft craze by Prof. Wendell is based 
on science and history. We can not 
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refrain from quoting him fully on 
this point: 


‘* At various periods of history, epidemics 
of superstition have appeared, sometimes in 
madly tragic forms, sometimes, as in modern 
spiritualism, in grotesquely comic ones. 
These are generally classed as pure delu- 
sions based on no€xternal facts, But for 
my part, though I may claim none of the 
authority which would come from special 
study of the subject, I am strongly inclined 
to believe that from the earliest recorded 
times a certain pretty definite group of 
mysterious phenomena has under various 
names. really shown itself throughout human 
society. Oracles, magic, witchcraft, animal 
magnetism, spiritualism—call the phenomena 
what you will—seem to me a fact. Certain 
phases of it are beginning to be understood 
under the name of hypnotism. Other 
phases, after the best study that has been 
given them, seem to be little else than delib- 
erate fraud and falsehood; but they are fraud 
and falsehood, if this be all they are, of a 
specific kind, unchanged for centuries. .. . 
With no sort of pretension to scientific know- 
ledge, I have found that a guess I made in 
talk some years ago, throws what may be a 
little light on many of the mysterious phe- 
nomena that in Cotton Mather’s times, were 
deemed indisputably diabolical. I shall ven- 
ture then tostateit here, to be taken for no 
more than a layman’s guess may be worth. 
If as modern science tends to show, human 
beings are the result of a process of evolu- 
tion from lower forms of life, there must 
have been in our ancestral history a period 
when the intelligence of our progenitors was 
as different from the modern human mind as 
were their remote aquatic bodies from the 
human form we know to day... It seems 
wholly conceivable that in the remote psy- 
chologic past of our race, there may have 
been in ourancestors certain powers of per- 
ception, which countless centuries of disuse 
have made so rudimentary, that in our nor- 
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mal condition we are not conscious of them. 
But if such there were, it would not be 
strange that, in abnormal states, the rudi- 
mentary vestiges of these disused powers of 
perception might sometimes be revived. If 
this were the case, we might naturally ex- 
spect two phenomena to accompany such a 
revival; in the first place, as such powers of 
perception, from my very hypothesis, belong 
normally to a period in the development of 
our race when human society, and what we 
call moral law, have.not yet appeared, we 
should expect them to be intimately con- 
nected with astate of emotion that ignores 
what we call the moral sense, and so to be 
accompanied by various forms of miscon- 
duct; in the second place, as an articulate 
language. belongs... . to human intelligence 
[in] its present form, we should expect an 
impotent inaccuracy of statement, which 
would soon shade into something indistin- 
guishable from deliberate falsehood. In 
other words, such phenomena would natur- 
ally involve in whoever abandons himself to 
them a mental and moral degeneracy, which 
any one who believes in a personal devil 
would not hesitate to ascribe to the direct in- 
tervention of Satan.” 


Now this is an exceedingly ingen- 
ious theory, a reasonably successful 
attempt to throw light upon the dark 
delusive subject of witchcraft from 
the modern speculations of evolution. 
It may not commend itself as con- 
vincing to every one. We confess 
that its seems a little fine-spun—liter- 
ally somewhat “far-fetched.” But as 
a matter of biography, it is splendid: 
for wecan now put ourselves into the 
place of Cotton Mather and those 
whom he succeeded in bringing into 
his views of the subject. We can 
now cordially second Prof. Wendell’s 
own conclusion. “If this be true, 
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witchcraft is not a delusion: it isa 
thing more subtly dangerous still. 

I have said enough I think, to show 
why I heartily sympathize with those, 
who in 1692, did their utmost to sup- 
press it.” 

2. Now then,there being a scientific 
basis for the facts of witchcraft ap- 
preciable even to us to-day, it being 
therefore a legitimate object of be- 
lief or contemplation, and not a de- 
liberate fabrication, to the Mathers, 
Prof. Wendell once more places us in 
a position to judge of the righteous- 
ness of the motives wherewith they 
might enter upon a crusade against 
it. This view, too, is somewhat novel 
in the presentation or emphasis of it, 
if not in the conception, and deserves 
again a detailed citation in the 
author's own words. 


‘*In the view of the Puritans, the contin- 
ent of America, whither they came tolive in 
accordance with no laws but those of Scrip- 
ture, had been until their coming, the special 
territory of the Devil. Here he had ruled 
for centuries, unmolested by the opposing 
power of the Gospel: Whoever doubted this 
had only to look at the degradation of his 
miserable subjects, the native Indians, to 
be pretty well convinced. The landing of 
the Puritans was a direct invasion of his 
territories. He fought it in all manner of 
ways—material and spiritual. The physi- 
cal hardships of the earlier years of the set- 
tlement were largely his work; so were the 
disturbances raised within the Colonies by 
heretics and malcontents; so, more palpably 
still, were the Indian wars in which his 
subjects rose in arms against the servants 
of Christ; so, too, were certain phenomena 
that every one at the present day would in- 
stantly recognize as natural; more than once 
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Cotton Mather remarks as clearly diabolical 
the fact that the steeples of churches are 
oftener struck by lightning than any other 
structures. And from the very earliest days 
of the settlement, the Devil had waged his 
unholy war ina more subtle way still: ap- 
pearing in person, or in the person of direct 
emissaries from the invisible world, to more 
than a few hapless Christians, he had con- 
stantly striven with bribes and threats to se- 
duce them to his service. Whoever yielded 
to him was rewarded by the possession of 
supernatural power, which was secretly ex- 
erted for all manner of malicious purposes; 
these were the witches. Whoever withstood 
him was tortured in mind and body, almost 
beyond the power of men to bear; these were 
the bewitched. There was no phase of the 
Devil’s warfare so insidious, so impalpable, 
so dangerous as this; in the very heart of 
the churches, in the pulpits themselves, 
witches might lurk. Their crime was the 
darkest of all—deliberate treason to the 
Lord; but it was the hardest of all to detect 
and to prove—the most horrible, both in its 
nature and in its possibility of evil-doing. 
. Mysterious, horrible, inevitable, it demanded 
every effort of christians to withstand its sub- 
tle power.” 

Yes, such was the aspect of the 
case to Cotton Mather, and if so, was 
he not justified in taking the stand 
against it that he did? Carrying even 
to bitter death the fight against in- 
dividuals who were guilty of treason 
to his Lord, and treason to New Eng- 
land’s highest mission on the Ameri- 
can continent! We may still disap- 
prove, condemn the fanaticism, the 
cruelty, the invincible obstinacy that 
would or could only perceive this 
aspect, when his intellect was keen 
enough to appreciate other lights. 
But such was the man, such, was the 
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age; we can put ourselves in his place, 
appreciate his standpoint, and end 
with respecting the man instead of 
detesting or despising him for a har- 
dened, insincere, bloodthirsty perse- 
cutor. A priest in that worst and 
most diabolical sense, Cotton Mather 
was not. 

We take a last look at him as a 
man, and here we can not fail to be 
moved to pity for him. Surely he 
was aman of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. He was a ‘“much- 
married ” man, in this resembling the 
great John Winthrop, the Elder. He 
was happily married to his first wife, 
and growingly fond of her,when at the 
end of fifteen years she was taken 
away from his side. It wasa terrible 
blow, and the habit of introspection, 
so characteristic of Puritan piety, 
makes him wonder and search for the 
reason of the blow. His diary admits 
us to his secret thoughts, and his 
biographer makes a skillful use of it 
to enable us to weigh the man in these 
ponderings. A second happy mar- 
riage is again interrupted by death. 
A third time, a good and attractive 
woman becomes his partner; but she 
is rent from him by a worse thing 
than death—insanity. It comes on 
slowly, and visits her by intervals 
when the dread thing is known in its 
real character. She works him woe 
and mortitication by her violent acts 
and words. How sad, how deeply, 
deplorably sad, was this three-fold 
affliction of this good man! Then 
his children: there were fifteen 
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born to him; he was called upon to 
follow thirteen to the grave. Some 
in infancy; some in tender, appealing 
childhood or youth; two daughters 
who were still young mothers. There 
were two sons who grew to maturity; 
the brighter one was a sad failure 
morally; a poignant, heartbreaking 
grief to his pious father, and in the 
midst of his roving perished by the 
foundering of his vessel which went 
forth upon the sea and was never 
heard of more. His diary fairly sobs 
with the anguish of his soul: ‘“ My 
son Increase is lost, is dead, is 
gone.... Ah! Myson Increase! My 
son! Myson! My head is warm, and 
my eyes are a fountain of tears. I am 
overwhelmed. And this at a time 
when the domestic inhumanities and 
diabolisms which I am treated withal, 
are so insupportable!” In these 
words he refers to the fearful calam- 
ity of his wife’s mental derangement. 
What a sorrow-laden, grief-stricken 
old age, to be sure, was upon him. 
Why was it? 

Yes, why? 


There are many ques- 
tionings, and doubts and misgivings 
brought to our notice by Prof. Wen- 


dell’s judicious extracts from the 
diaries. Doubts as to his regenera- 
tion; perhaps, whether he were indeed 
a child of God. Misgivings as to the 
propriety of his conduct in contro- 
versy with fellow preachers; as to 
his temper, his spirit, whether it were 
truly Christian. Questionings, strange 
to say—but recorded in almost every 
eminent gospel minister’s life-story— 
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about the reality of Christian truth, 
the existence of God, the immortality 
of the soul; as if some grim intima- 
tion of a real nothingness beyond the 
seen, came to even the most devout 
of minds to rebuke a faith in the un- 
seen which contradicts nature and its 
instincts. All these we find in Cot- 
ton Mather’s frank and candid diaries. 
But what of these woes of life? It 
was of the very nature of the Puritan 
mind to attribute the minutest things 
to Divine agency; to Divine retribu- 
tion if they were things of evil. The 
Master had indeed rebuked the ig- 
nobler Puritans of his day—the Phar- 
isees, harsh doctrinarians—by re- 
minding them that the tower of Si- 
loam destroyed the eighteen victims 
not necessarily because they were 
more wicked than other people. But 
the Puritan mind was apt to connect 
calamity with retribution, neverthe- 
less. Why then is there not a trace 
in these diaries of Mather to suggest 
the fear that his sorrows might have 
come upon him for the awful and un- 
merited woes brought upon so many 
hearts and hearths during the witch- 
craft craze? We may adopt the 
theory that these diaries were written 
with a view to future perusal by other 
eyes, and many eyes; that as there 
are traces of eliminations in many of 
them, these may apply to all of them 
in a degree, and that therefore, care 
was taken, if such misgivings about 
witchcraft entered into his soul and 
made his cup of woe more bitter, 
that they should not be read by cur- 
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ious eyes of later generations. This 
is not a generous theory, but it is 
a tenable one; we must confess it in 
all fairness. Yet what is the gain in 
insisting upon a fellow mortal’s 
blackness of soul, if it be possible to 
entertain the conviction of a lighter 
hue. We prefer another theory. We 
see in this complete absence of any 
suspicions of remorse, this utter un- 
consciousness of any connection be- 
tween the withcraft episodes and his 
terrible and continual afflictions sub- 
sequently,—we see in this how entire- 
ly Cotton Mather stood exonerated 
in the most secret and sacred and 
profoundly searching musings of his 
own soul—naked and open before 
God—of any wrong-doing in the mat- 
ter of those horrible persecutions! 
Yet at the bar of history he does not 
stand perfectly acquitted; the jury of 
his contemporaries and of posterity 
cannot agree on a verdict, and so the 
trial keeps going on and on from 
generation to generation. As to this 
great “tragedy of. witchcraft,” Prof. 
Wendell observes: 

“‘It was almost surely the part Cotton 
Mather played in it that made his life, for 
the five and thirty years that were left him, 
a life—at least publicly—of constant, crescent 
failure. Before Cotton Mather’s tomb was 
fairly closed, men who had known him best 
were whispering among themselves other 
than good things concerning the dead. Pos- 
terity has held them right. A subtle priest, 
self-seeking, vain, arrogant, inconsistent, 
mischievous in his external business, many 
have called him.” 


But Prof. Wendell has made us more 
intimately acquainted with him. He 
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needlessly apologizes for telling his 
story too much in his own words. 
But “by no other means,” as he 
truly remarks, “could I show so 
simply what seems to me the truth; 
that with a depth of human ana- 
ture which makes him above most 
men who have lived, a brother man 
to all of us, he never ceased striving, 
amid endless stumblings and errors, 
to dohis duty.” Itis the triumph 
of this little book, but excellent 
biography, that we can be convinced 
of this great redeeming trait in Cot- 
ton Mather, which like charity, “ cov- 
ereth a multitude of sins.” As the 
great reader of human hearts and 
lives has said: 

‘¢ The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 

So it was with Cesar; so it was 
with Cotton Mather. Let us be wiser, 
then, than the generality of men, 
who make this maxim true. Let us 
weigh the evil, but also seek for and 


-remember and honor the good. To 


close with Prof. Wendell’s own words: 

‘‘The life he lived—with all its grotesque 
pettiness—was the life which had in it the 
seeds of that great continental life in which 
lies the chief hope of the modern world. To 
understand the America of to-day, we must 
know the New England of the fathers; to 
know the first New England of the fathers, 
there is no better way than to study this 
man,—its last, its most typical incarnation. 
And as we study him, and then look back at 
the figure that emerges from the dusty books 
and manuscripts of two centuries ago, the 
final trait of him that hides the rest, is this: 
strenuously, devoutly, he did what he 
deemed his duty.” 

LEONARD IRVING. 
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THE SOUTHERN SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


When a vast and cosmopolitan pop- 
ulation is brought together in such a 
city as New York, a bond of sympa- 
thy inevitably develops between those 
of one nationality and one especial 
region of country, and common inter- 
ests and a love and veneration for the 
same traditions produce a species of 
social affinity. This tendency finds 


its most frequent expression in social 
organizations and thus we have such 


bodies as the “New England Society,” 
the “St. Patrick’s Alliance,” the “Ohio 
Society,” the “Holland Society,” the 
“French Society,” and others too nu- 
merous to mention, which have come 
into recent existence, and are to-day 
thoroughly established and flourish- 
ing institutions. 

In the long list of such organiza- 
tions which New York now furnishes, 
none is more prominent in” present 
prosperity or more promising of per- 
manent usefulness than the “ South- 
ern Society.” It is the youngest of 
them all, and as progressive in the 
attainment of its ends as any. Pos- 
sibly the timeliness of its organiza- 
tion, and the real need of its exist- 
ence, gave it that strong impetus in 
the very day of its beginning that 
has resulted in its extraordinary 


growth and conspicuous success. It 
is just six years old, and its enter- 
prising founders, in contemplating 
its splendid proportions to-day, may 
justly feel proud of the “tall oak that 
has from their little acorn grown,” 

About six years ago, John Mar- 
shall of Virginia, Percy Mallett of 
Louisiana, and Walter McCorkle of 
Virginia, three young southerners 
who had come to New York to live, 
were dining together at a restaurant. 
While they lingered over their coffee 
and cigars, exchanging reminiscences 
of bygone days, and warming their 
hearts in sympathetic companionship, 
Marshal! was moved by a sudden in- 
spiration which voiced itself substan- 
tially as follows: “Boys, what we 
need here in our adopted home is 
more fraternal fellowship. We need, 
and must have, a Southern club or 
society; an organization that will 
encourage acquaintance and friend- 
ship among the multitude of south- 
erners in New York.” 

In that spontaneous suggestion 
John Marshall “builded more wisely 
than he knew.” His idea instantly 
fired his companions with enthusiasm, 
and when the three friends parted 
that night they had agreed to dine 
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together again one week hence, and 
each one of them promised to bring 
another man with him, with the un- 
derstanding that the six would dis- 
cuss thoroughly the feasibility of 
founding a Southern Society. 

At the second meeting there were 
only two new comers, namely Charles 
A. Deshon of Alabama, and Howard 
R. Bayne of Virginia. When that 
meeting adjourned, the Southern So- 
ciety may be said to have been found- 
ed. Another dinner was _ planned, 
and the five gentlemen constituted 
themselves a com-nittee of invitation’ 
to the next feast. This programme 
proved a brilliant success. About 


forty were present at the third din- 
ner, and plans for organization of the 
Southern Society were adopted. On 


November gth, 1886, the first formal 
meeting was held, at which a Consti- 
tution and By-Laws were submitted 
and approved, and officers elected for 
the ensuing year. That distinguished 
lawyer and “golden-hearted gentle- 
man,” the late Algernon 9. Sullivan, 
was elected the first president. He 
served in that capacity until his 
death, giving to the society the stamp 
of his aristocratic personality, and 
leaving it the honored heritage of his 
enthusiastic approval. The society’s 
success and progress from the very 
day of organization to the present 
time, has been uninterrupted and vigo- 
rous. It literally leaped into promi- 
nence, and its membership increased 
with phenomenal rapidity. It is too 
young to have much history. The 
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years of its real existence are still to 
be counted on the fingers of one 
hand, and yet it has made for itself 
an honorable place in the catalogue 
of kindred organizations, and ranks 
with the foremost of them. It is ab- 
solutely non-political in its purposes, 
and altogether unsectional, save in 
its name. That is to say, while the 
prevailing political faith of the club 
is pronouncedly democratic, it chances 
to be so through the personal predi- 
lection of the individual members, 
and not by reason of any fundamen- 
tal principles of the society, or re- 
strictions in the code of eligibility to 
membership. 

To further illustrate this idea, I 
need only say, that the late Algernon 
S. Sullivan was none the less accept- 
able as the first president, by reason 
of the fact that he had been pre- 
viously counted worthy, and made 
president. of the Ohio Society. What 
a beautiful demonstration of Catholic 
patriotism, as contra-distinguished 
from narrow, sectional prejudice! 
The objects of the society are essen- 
tially social, Every member is com- 
mitted to the Scriptural doctrine of 
its being “good and pleasant for 
brethren to dwell together in unity,” 
and they all strive for the promotion 
of that end. 

A unity of ambition is encouraged, 
which covets success in all honorable 
undertakings, and pre-eminence in 
good citizenship. Unity of char- 
acter is cultivated, and the ac- 
knowledged standard is one of uncom- 
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promising integrity and chivalrous 
manhood. Unity of heart is perfected 
through the hallowed memories of say- 
ings and doings “way down South in 
Dixie.” The social functions of the 
society consist of an elaborate annual 
banquet, four family or quarterly re- 
unions, one ladies’ reception day each 
year, and fortnightly dinners on Sat- 
urday nights during the winter 
months. 

The annual banquet is always a 
splendid affair. At the last two of 
these entertainments a decided de- 
parture was made from the customary 
rule of such occasions, and ladies 
were invited to be present as lookers- 
on. One of these two memorable ban- 
quets was given at the Lenox Lyceum 
Hall, and the other in the Assembly 
Room of the Madison Square Gar- 
den. Both halls have _ spacious 
galleries divided into private boxes. 
The ladies who graced the occa- 
sions referred to, came in _ full 
evening dress, and occupied the 
boxes, thus adding uncommon beauty 
and brilliancy to the scene. The suc- 
cess of this innovation was pro- 
nounced, and won for the society the 
credit of having added a new charm 
to such entertainments. The quar- 
terly reunions are informal gather- 
ings of the members at the home of 
the society for an evening of hearty 
fun, frolic, and genial companionship, 
and every man who goes usually gets 
a full share of what the entertain- 
ment professes to give. The “Ladies’ 
Reception” held once a year at the 
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home of the society, is now regarded 
as a social event in New York. The 
attendance is invariably very large, 
and New York gives no similar enter- 
tainment that can boast greater ele- 
gance or more genuine refinement. 
Representative Southern women are 
always appointed on the Reception 
Committee, and their proverbial 
beauty of person and grace of man- 
ner always lend an_ inexpressible 
charm to the affair. 

One of the most attractive features 
of the society is its library. The 
collection of books (now number- 
ing about two thousand volumes) is 
exclusively of Southern authorship. 
Some of the works are very rare, be- 
ing long ago out of print. The entire 
library as it now stands was the gen- 
erous gift of Hon. Hugh R. Garden, 
who has been twice elected to the 
presidency of the society, and who is 
one of its most enthusiastic and de- 
voted members. This is probably 
one of the best collections of South- 
ern literature extant, and was made 
by Mr. Garden personally, with great 
care and at considerable cost. It is 
an honor to him, and is esteemed by 
the society as a priceless possession. 
For three years or more after the 
society was founded, it was without 
a definite abiding place. The mem- 
bers felt that this homelessness would 
curtail the usefulness of the organiza- 
tion and nullify its primary objects. 
Accordingly all hearts became enlisted 
in the effort to get a suitable habita- 
tion, and under the energetic leader- 
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ship of Captain John C. Calhoun, who 
was then president, the present home 
—No. 18 West 25th street—was se- 
cured. It is in all respects admirably 
adapted to the required purposes. 
From the very day of the house- 
warming, the society became stronger 
in its success, and more established 
in permanency. One year of home 
life demonstrated so conclusively the 
wisdom of the experiment that the 
Board of Managers determined to 
lease the adjoining house and convert 
the two into one. This has recently 


been done so that the present quar- 
ters of the society are twice as large 
as heretofore, and yet there is none 
too much room for the needs of the 
greatly increased membership. 


The roll of resident members now 
bears about six hundred names, 
and the list of non-resident members 
is over nine hundred. The society 
offers special and peculiar attractions 
to non-resident members. They have 
all the privileges of resident members 
except that of voting and holding 
office. At the home of the society 
there are a dozen commodious sleep- 
ing-rooms, tastefully and comfortably 
furnished with all desirable conven- 
iences, and they are primarily for the 
use and benefit of non-resident mem- 
bers, and the cuisine of the society 
which is most excellent, is likewise 
open to their patronage. ‘These ac- 
commodations are given at very rea- 
sonable prices, the main object being 
to attract non-resident Southerners 
to the society for their company, 
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rather than for their cash. The an- 
nual dues of non-resident members 
are only ten dollars, and any South- 
ern man who visits New York even 
once a year will find non-resident 
membership of the Southern Society 
a pecuniary saving to him, to say 
nothing of the social privileges and 
pleasures vouchsafed to him through 
that relationship. Although the com- 
forts of its present domicile are many 
and great, the society does not ac- 
knowledge itself to be even yet per- 
manently settled. On the contrary, 
there is a commendable ambition, and 
a resolute determination among the 
members to occupy a much more pre- 
tentious home some day, and not only 
to occupy but to own it. 

The representative Southerners in 
New York have worked wonders for 
themselves during the last decade, 
and when they put their heads and 
hearts to the accomplishment of a 
purpose, success is very sure to crown 
the effort. If the readers of this arti- 
cle could hear the occasional talk at 
the “fortnightly dinners,” of how the 
society can raise a million of dollars 
if necessary, to build a home that will 
be an honor to itself, and in every 
sense worthy of both the old and the 
new South, there would be many a 
convert to the belief that sooner or 
later it will surely be done. There 
are several programmes already un- 
der consideration, and no doubt the 
best features of each, can and will be 
combined into some wise plan of ac- 
tion that will result in the achieve- 
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ment of the desired end. It is confi- 
dently claimed by many, that the 
society can be built up somewhat 
after the character of the Cosmopoli- 
ton Club of London, which has its 
substantial support almost entirely 
from non-resident members. It is 
not at all unreasonable to believe 
that if the objects and aims of the 
society be thoroughly promulgated 
throughout the South that a non-resi- 
dent membership of at least five thou- 
sand can be secured. This would 
mean, provided the annual dues were 
continued at ten dollars, a yearly in- 
come of fifty thousand dollars, or in 
other words a fair rate of interest on 
around million. With this assured 
influx to the treasury the society 


could safely afford to contract fora 
home splendid enough to satisfy the 
most ambitious, which could be bond- 
ed for its full value, in view of the 
fact that the interest on the bonds 


would be guaranteed by the fixed in- 
come from the dues of non-resident 
members as above explained. 

It is farther claimed by the advo- 
cates of this plan that the resident 
membership can with proper effort, 
be easily increased to a thousand. 
This is seemingly a conservative esti- 
mate when it is remembered that 
over fifty thousand Southerners are 
living to-day within a radius of twenty 
miles from the society’s present home. 
If this resident membership should 
be raised to a thousand and the an- 
nual dues should be continued as 
they now are, at thirty dollars, 
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there would be an additivnal income 
from this source of thirty thousand 
dollars a year. It is safe to say that 
this amount, together with the profits 
that would accrue from the restau- 
rant, sleeping apartments, and other 
money-making features of the society, 
would fully meet all the running ex- 
penses of the establishment. This is 
a business proposition which seems 
to be based on reasonable expecta- 
tions and conservative estimates. 
Unless some flaw can be picked in it, 
it should certainly appeal to every 
Southern man throughout the whole 
country, and make the plan quickly 
operative. 

There are some members of the 
society, chief among whom is Captain 
John C. Calhoun, who believe that 
there are ten thousand men to be 
found in the South who would cheer- 
fully contribute a hundred dollars 
each toward building, and presenting 
to the society, in fee simple, a million 
dollar home. It must be confessed, 
however, that by the majority this is 
considered an optimistic view. At 
the same time, every one who knows 
Captain Calhoun, appreciates the 
breadth and power of his personal 
influence, and it is easy to believe 
that if he, himself, should undertake 
to carry out the idea he suggests, it 
would be far more likely to succeed 
than to fail. 

This cursory outline of the two 
foregoing plans, will serve to show 
that the mind of the society is care- 
fully digesting various ways and 
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means to attain the one specific end, 
namely, a home worthy of its highest 
aspirations, and commensurate with 
its greatest possible usefulness. Ow- 
ing to its extreme youth, it has made 
little or no history as yet, beyond the 
interesting details of its organization 
and its phenomenal development. 
Each succeeding year will no doubt 
add materially to the record of its 
achievements, and the honor of its 
existence. There have been but four 
presidents thus far, and they were 
elected to that office in the following 
order: the late Honorable Algernon 
S. Sullivan, the late Honorable Fran- 
cis R. Rives, Captain John C. Cal- 
houn, and the present incumbent, 
Honorable Hugh R. Garden. The 
annual election is close at hand, and 
it is a foregone conclusion, according 
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to current talk among the members, 
that Dr. James H. Parker, president 
of the United States National Bank, 
and one of the foremost Southerners 
in New York, will be the next official 
head of the society. He has always 
been a devoted member, and has con- 
tributed largely in various ways to 
the success and support of the organ- 
ization. The chaplain of the society 
is the Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems, 
pastor of the Church of the Stran- 
gers. Dr. Deems is so inseparably 
identified with all the best Southern 
interests in New York, and has made 
for himself such enviable reputation, 
ecclesiastically and otherwise, that 
the society does itself great honor in 
honoring him with the office Hie holds. 


MARION J. VERDERY. 


ALGERNON. SYDNEY SULLIVAN. 


On Sunday evening, December 4th, 
1887, there died at his home in New 
York a man of such versatile genius 
and grace of character as seldom has 
moved in the social circles of the cos- 
mopolitan Metropolis. He occupied 
a unique position which none had oc- 
cupied before him, and in which he 
has had no successor. It could be 
said of him with the greatest fitness, 

‘‘ He bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman.” 
and at the same time, he wasa man of 
pre-eminent strength of character, 


and commanding force and influence 
in public affairs. 

By birth or adoption, Mr. Sullivan 
became in turn the son of three States. 
Indiana was his birth place, but by 
virtue of a residence of eight or nine 
years in Ohio, and of thirty years in 
New York, each of these States se- 
cured the right to indulge a special 
pride and interest in his distinguished 
career, and experienced a special 
sense of loss at his death. 

Mr. Sullivan’s grandfather, Thomas 
Lyttleton Sullivan, son of an Irish 
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barrister, emigrated from Charleville, 
County Cork, Ireland, to Augusta 
County, Virginia, in March 1791. 
He married Margaret Irwin, a lady 
of Scotch descent, and one son, Jere- 
miah, was born tothem in1794. This 
lad was educated by his father for 
the priesthood in the Roman Catholic 
Church, but after graduating from 
William and Mary College he decided 
for himself to study law. His legal 
preparation was interrupted by the 
war of 1812, during which he served 
in two volunteer expeditions, and for 
“bravery and good conduct,” at the 
close of the war was offered a com- 
mission in the United States Army. 
He declined the honor and returned 
to the study of law, receiving license 
to practice in 1816. During this year 


he journeyed on horseback to south- 


ern Indiana, selected the town of 
Madison as his future home, and in 
1817 removed thither with his parents 
and his young bride, Charlotte Rude- 
sel Cutler, of Virginia. 

Judge Jeremiah Sullivan became a 
man of considerable prominence in 
Indiana, and held for years the office 
of Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the State. He had eleven children, 
and of these the seeond son, Algernon 
Sydney Sullivan, was born in Madi- 
son, April 5, 1826. The boy was 
rather delicate in health. He early 
evinced literary tastes and tendencies, 
and his father sedulously cultivated 
these instincts, directing the lad’s 
reading to the best authors, and pro- 
viding a private tutor of unusual 
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abilities for that region, who in- 
structed him in the English studies 
and the languages. He also enjoyed 
the stimulus and culture imparted by 
contact with the eminent and polished 
gentlemen who frequently visited his 
father’s home. 

He began his college course at 
Hanover College, in Indiana, and 
graduated from Miami University, of 
Oxford, Ohio, in 1845. This change 
of institutions was due to the change 
made by Dr. McMasters from the 
presidency of Hanover College to that 
of Miami University, the young man 
following his teacher. The purity 
and earnestness of purpose which in- 
spired him about this time is illus- 
trated by a few lines written during 
his last year at college, upon a letter 
in whith his father had expressed 
anxiety for his health. Touched by 
this solicitude he wrote: “A father 
once wrote on the back of his son’s 
portrait, ‘He never caused me to sigh 
except when he left home. May God 
bless him.’ I would give a right eye 
if the same could be said of me. My 
constant endeavor shall be, hence- 
forth, to live worthy of such a father 
as my own, by practising obedience 
to what I know to be my duty, and 
particularly by exercising a prudent 
and cautious self-control and avoid- 
ing all disingenuousness.” ; 

During the four years following his 
graduation he lived at his home, 
studying law in his father’s office. 
But this interval offered the occasion 
of one of the most remarkable epis- 
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odes in his life, and at the age of 
twenty we find him stumping Indiana, 
urging the people to consent to the 
necessary taxation to establish an 
adequate public school system in the 
State. His heart and soul were in 
his theme, and despite his youth, he 
presented his case with such power 
and eloquence that he was popularly 
styled the “ young Demosthenes.” 

In the spring of 1849,soon after his 
admission to the bar, he removed to 
Cincinnati, and almost immediately 
secured social position and a stand- 
ing in the community similar to that 
which he enjoyed later in New York. 
It is difficult to analyze the grace and 
charm of person and whole-souled 
participation in public affairs which 
commanded this instant recognition; 
but the fact is well attested by his 
selection by the people and authori- 
ties of Cincinnati in December, 1851; 
not two years since his advent among 
them, to greet the Hungarian patriot 
Kossuth and _ his fellow exiles in New 
York, and convey to them the proffer 
of hospitality from the Queen City. 

Although then so young a man, he 
performed this act for Cincinnati as 
gracefully as afterwards he performed 
a similar service for the City of New 
York, upon the arrival of the Grand 
Duke Alexis in this country. A sen- 
tence from his exquisite address. to 
Kossuth, for which alone we have 
space, fairly illustrates the nobility of 
thought, spirited movement, and 
purity of diction, which characterized 
“The Government,” 


his eloquence. 
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said he, “that intermeddles to assist 
one nation to oppress another is as 
much the enemy of liberty and hap- 
piness as the pirate on the high seas 
Every man’s hand and every nation’s 
hand should be against her, and there 
should be no sanctuary of precedent 
or policy whither she could fly for 
safety.” 

In January, 1851, Mr. Sullivan had 
married Mary Slocum Groesbeck of 
Cincinnati, but in September of the 
same year, he was bereaved by her 
death. He sought to allay his grief 
by directing his energies with re- 
newed zeal to the conduct of public 
affairs and the discussion of public 
questions. He became a working 
member of the School Board, a mem- 
ber of the Common Council, one of 
the Board of Directors of the House 
of Refuge, a corporate member of 
the Historical Society, and an active 
member of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Cincinnati. 

From 1851 to 1856 he co-operated 
actively with the Whig party, but 
upon the dismemberment of that or- 
ganization, and formation of the new 
Republican party in Ohio, under Sal- 
mon P. Chase, he joined the ranks of 
the Democratic party, in the belief 
that the new organization was sec- 
tional, and therefore pernicious in its 
aims. From this time he remained 
through life a consistent Democrat 

In December, 1855, he married 
Mary Mildred Hammond, daughter 
of George W. Hammond of Winches- 
ter, Virginia. In the following year 
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heavy financial losses dwindled the 
small fortune which he had accumu- 
lated. The business depression which 
grew out of the uncertain political 
situation of 1856, was especially se- 
vere in the new cities of the North- 
western States, and it was in these 
communities that Mr. Sullivan had 
made his investments. This collapse 
of fortune, however, as reverses not 
infrequently have proven to be, was 
a fortunate turning point. Feeling 
that he must begin life over again, he 
determined to do so in New York, 
and accordingly removed to the me- 
tropolis in May, 1857. 

The same qualities of mind and 
person, and public spirit, which had 
characterized him in Cincinnati, led 
to a similar recognition, and almost 
as speedily in New York. In 1858 he 
was one of the most active of the 
committee which arranged the cere- 
monies in connection with the re- 
moval of the remains of ex-President 
Monroe from New York to their rest- 
ing place in Richmond, Virginia, and 
he was identified with unnumbered 
enterprises of public interest and 
concern to the city from this time for- 
ward. 

He remained a Democrat through- 
out the Rebellion. No one surpassed 
him in the desire for the abolition of 
slavery and the maintenance of the 
territorial integrity of the nation, but 
he clung to the hope that these ends 
might be secured without the horrors 
of an internecine war. Nor in this 
crisis did he ever sacrifice duty for 
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popularity. In 1861, the officers and 
crew of the Confederate Schooner 
“ Savannah,” were detained as pris- 
oners in New York on a charge of 
piracy. In July, 1861, Mr. Sullivan 
appeared in the Circuit Court as 
counsel for Captain Baker of the ves- 
sel. The illness of one of the judges 
caused the postponement of the hear- 
ing until the following October; and 
in the interval Mr. Sullivan was ar- 
rested, charged with treason, and im- 
prisoned in Fort Lafayette. But the 
indignant protest of lawyers and 
judges throughout the country com- 
pelled the Government at Washing- 
ton to consent to his release. Two 
days later he appeared in court and 
won the case. 

Another incident, told by Dr. 
Thomas Ward, occurred during the 
Draft Riots in 1863. The infuriated 
mob were marching up Fifth Avenue, 
when, attracted by its elegant ap- 
pearance, they attacked Dr. Ward's 
house. One of the ladies of the family 
immediately sent for Mr. Sullivan 
who lived a few blocks away. The 
lawyer found Dr. Ward defending his 
front entrance single handed, and 
stepping out upon the porch, the elo- 
quent young man addressed the rab- 
ble. His persuasive words calmed 
the madness of the rioters, and ap- 
pealing to their leaders he induced 
them, at length, to withdraw. 

Mr. Sullivan was appointed Assis- 
tant District Attorney of New York 
City in 1870, and held the office for 
three years, when he resigned to re- 
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turn to his professional duties. In 
1875, he was appointed Public Ad- 
ministrator of the same city, and after 
ten continuous years of service, he 
again resigned in 1885, and refused to 
accept any other public office. 

In no man was the sense stronger 
of the brotherhood of the human 
race; Jew or Gentile, bond or free, 
all were children of the same father. 
It has been the privilege of the pres- 
ent writer to see some of the memo- 
randa written on scraps of paper 
found in his desk after his death. On 
one of them he had written: “The 
realization of the Ideal Life is the 
great design of God, and the great 
work of man. The advancement and 
elevation of humanity is most surely 


promoted by whatever best and per- 


manently develops the individual 
man. It is by the enlightened and 
disinterested service of his fellow 
beings that he most surely strength- 
ens and idealizes his own nature. 
The hero has here a field of conquest 
assigned to him in which he need fear 
no defeat and will not have to weep 
over tarnished or dear bought vic- 
tory. He is a fellow worker with 
God.” In these thoughts is seen the 
source of Mr. Sullivan’s ennobling in- 
fluence over his fellow men. 

With a large number of tributes of 
respect before us from numerous 
newspapers and eminent citizens of 
the country, it is difficult to choose 
two or three for the limited space we 
have at our disposal. The following 
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from a Memorial issued by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association is especially in- 
teresting as describing his legal char- 
acter. “The law was his life work 
and life love as well. Nota lawyer 
in the commonplace acceptation, he 
was a legal guide, practical, wise, ju- 
dicial, with exquisite tact, with infin- 
ite patience, with a sense of equity 
almost intuitive. The law was a 
great mother to him, and he studied 
its philosophy, he pictured its princi- 
ples with such love, wisdom and fair- 
ness that no lawyer envied the pre- 

eminent rank which he attained and ~ 
so easily held. No lawyer equalled 
him in the affection and admiration 
of the Bar. He was ever the obliging 
friend, the fair adversary, or the alert 
coadjutor.” 

Most lawyers justify themselves in 
pressing the claims of clients irre- 
spective of true equity involved, rest- 
ing upon the judge the responsibility 
for any resulting miscarriage of jus- 
tice. But Mr. Sullivan had the re- 
markable reputation of never urging 
a claim in court which he did not be- 
lieve to be just. Coming from a 
judge on the bench concerning the 
advocate who was wont to appear be- 
fore him, Judge Bookstaver’s testi- 
monial is perhaps as remarkable as 
any tribute ever elicited from one 
man by the character of another. 
““He was always welcomed by the 
Court in any case in which he ap- 
peared, because it was felt that his 
learning, ability, and absolute truth- 
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fulness would assist the Court ‘in the 
trial of any question of law and fact 
with which it had to deal.” 

The “Times” of Dec. 5th 1887, said 
“He was looked upon as a man of 
great ability, of a kindness of heart 
that could not be measured, of a 
never ending desire to promote such 
projects as were for the benefit of the 
people, and more than all, he was 
considered a politician who was abso- 
lutely pure.” 

Said Mr. William Winter: “ Al- 
though his heart was warm, his judg- 
ment was devoid of passion. He was 


aware of the infirmities of human 
nature, yet no one could pass beyond 
the pale of his charity.. He always 
saw the redeeming trait and the ex- 


tenuating circumstances. He met 
the world with sympathy. His learn- 
ing was varied and exact. His elo- 
quence was natural, fluent, sweet, 
persuasive, often impassioned, always 
guided by pure taste, harmonious 
with reason, and directed upon noble 
objects. His veneration for the law 
and his high sense of moral responsi- 
bility invested his manner with a 
peculiar grace of splendid distinction; 
and this combined with accuracy of 
legal knowledge, lucidity of  state- 
ment, felicity of illustration, and co- 
piousness of vocabulary made him 
one of the most impressive orators of 
the American Bar. In literature he 
had ample resources, a light and grac- 
ious touch, and the rare faculty of 
taste.” 

Said Gen. Henry L. Burnett : “Few 


men whom I have ever known in our 
profession of the law or in any other, 
possessed such roundness or com- 
pleteness of culture, or such equal 
and well adjusted intellectual powers. 
On the platform he was peculiarly 
attractive and effective. He was tall, 
well proportioned in form, handsome 
of face, graceful in movement and 
gesture, and of a most winning man- 
ner and presence. His voice was full, 
penetrating and musical, and had in 
it that sympathetic and magnetic 
quality without which no man can be 
truly eloquent. He. very soon made 
his place in the front rank of the pro- 
fession, and was quickly recognized 
as among the ablest of the great law- 
yers of the State. There was no or- 
ganized movement in this great city 
for the alleviation of suffering, for 
help and succor to earth’s unfortun- 
ates, which did not receive his warm, 
strong sympathy and efficient aid. 
He kept himself poor by his giving, 
and he wore his life away in thus 
striving to help his fellow man. His 
great powers of mind and heart were 
at their best in this work.” 

One of Mr. Sullivan’s partners in 
writing of him says, “For more than 
fifteen years I have been looking daily 
into his heart, and during all those 
years and under the thousand tempta- 
tions of a busy life, professional, so- 
cial, political, I never found there 
even the remotest approach to sin. 
Not an unkind or harsh word to 
any human being, not a falsehood, 
not a bitter thing, not a profane or 
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indelicate thought ever passed his 
lips.” 

Said Dr. Norvin Green: “I assume 
that he was not a man rich in this 
world’s goods, but he had a wealth 
of brilliant intellect and of nobility 
of character that money canmof pur- 
chase, and that nothing but death 
can take away. It is a pity that such 
men should die; it is a public calam- 
ity that they should be striken down 
in the very strength of their manhood 
and in the highest pinnacle of their 
usefulness.” 

At the time of his death Mr. Sulli- 
van was President of the Southern 
Society of New York, Vice President 
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of the Ohio Society, member of the 
Lawyers’ Down Town Club and of 
the Manhattan Club, honorary Presi- 
dent of the New York College of 
Music, Director of the Presbyterian 
Hospital and Trustee of the First 
Presbyterian Church, and a teacher 
in the Sunday School. For many 
years it was his custom each Sunday 
afternoon to visit one of the city hos- 
pitals and administer consolation and 
encouragement to the weary suffer- 
ers. Like so many of his acts of be- 
nevolence this practice was scarcely 
known beyond his own family and a 
small circle of intimate friends. 


L. A. Bonp. 


COLONEL PETER MALLETT. 


IN the list of members of the New 
York Southern Society, there is no 
one more deservedly popular, or a 
greater pillar of strength to the or- 
ganization than Colonel Peter Mal- 


lett, one of its vice presidents. And 
this is not to be wondered at, for he 
is a fine example of that old type of 
genuine southern chivalry, which 
Thackeray idealized in “Esmond,” 
and “The Virginians.” 

Colonel Mallett of New York City, 
was born at Fayetteville, North Caro- 
lina, on May 25, 1825. He comes of 
ancestry not only notable in the his- 
tory of his native State, but his ances- 
tors who immigrated to this country 
in the seventeenth century, had made 


their mark in Huguenot times, and 
even before then in the annals of 
France. 

The Malletts belonged to the old 
French aristocracy. We are informed 
in an ancient chronicle that—‘ the 
Malletts and the Cardeaux are the 
most noble of Caux.”” There are, to- 
day, in ‘France, the Marquises De 
Graville, who are Malletts, as well as 
Baron de Mallete, who was a colonel 
in the French army, in the time of 
Napoleon the Third. An old_ sil- 
ver cup brought from France and 
now in the possession of Percy S. 
Mallett, of New York, bears the 
shield—‘“ azure, three escallop shells, 
or”’—this is surmounted by the crest 
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—“a tiger's head, ermine, issuing 
from a ducal coronet, or "—the motto 
is—‘‘ Perseverando,” which seems to 
have been a Mallett watchword, car- 
ried out into action on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

Shortly after the Reformation, the 
branch of the family to which Colonel 
Mallett belongs, embraced Protestant- 
ism and played a stirring part in the 
wars between the Catholics and the 
Huguenots. Like others of that 
creed they saw themselves practically 
expatriated by the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. We find, however, 
in the manuscript history of Colonel 
Peter Mallett’s great grandfather, 


that although heretics, they held im- 
portant offices in the French army. 


This old worthy states that his great 
grandfather resided at Rochelle in 
France, and had considerable com- 
mand in the army in the time of Louis 
the Fourteenth. He was in pieasant 
personal correspondence with the 
King’s famous Minister of War, Le 
Tellier, Marquis De Louvois. Inone 
letter the great Statesman requested 
the ancestor of the American Malletts 
“to recant and draw off his follow- 
ers,” further telling him—‘“his son, 
the Marquis de Louvois, shall meet 
him at some private place and ar- 
range matters;” but the old Hugue- 
not was obdurate and “he and his 
five sons led many thousands, after 
the siege of Rochelle into the coun- 
try where they made a stand for some 
time.” Later, in 1687, the ancestor 
of the American Malletts fled to Eng- 


land with considerable wealth and 
numerous servants, and purchased 
some ships in which he brought many 
of his countrymen to Santee in South 
Carolina and made a settlement there. 
Still later, after a visit to Europe, the 
annalist’s great grandfather became 
one of the principal founders of New 
Rochelle in Westchester County, New 
York, where he bought 3,000 acres of 
land. It is impossible to detail in 
this place the experiences of the Mal- 
lett family from the time of their sub- 
sequent settlement in Connecticut, 
and afterwards, for the second time, 
in the Carolinas. But they always 
seemed to be both adventurous and 
successful. 

Colonel Mallett’s great grand- 
father’s manuscript memoirs, in parts, 
read like a novel. His given name 
was Peter, like that of the subject of 
the present sketch, and he held a most 
responsible position in the Continental 
army during our Revolution. One of 
his grandsons was General Edward 
Jones Mallett, United States Minister 
to Italy, and the friend of Cavour. 
Peter Mallett settled at Wilmington, 
North Carolina, in 1769, and was one 
of the founders of Fayetteville. He 
was educated by Roger Sherman, and 
upon his father’s death inherited his 
portion of the property, which in- 
cluded some £30,000 sterling. He 
devoted himself to the commissariat 
department of the Continental Army, 
and bought most of the supplies for 
it. Peter Mallett was also a large 
ship owner, occasionally commanding 
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his own vessels, and founded, among 
other speculations, a trading station 
on the Peedee River. He was twice 
wounded in battle, in the years 1758- 
1759, and again in a duel, as well as 
in the Revolutionary War. 

Like his sire, the grandfather of 
Colonel Mallett was commissary for 
North Carolina during the Revolu- 
tion. The Colonel’s father, Charles 
Peter Mallett of Fayetteville, had at 
one time seven sons serving in the 
Confederate Army. two of whom died 
on the field for the “ Lost Cause.” He 
had been a strong Unionist until 
President Lincoln’s call for 75,000 
men, and he then turned secessionist. 
His wife, the mother of Colonel Mal- 
lett, was Sophia Beatty, a daughter 
of William H. Beatty, Esq., who 
owned nearly one half of Bladen 
County, North Carolina. The Beattys 
are of Scotch descent. The founder 
of the family in this country was the 
Rev. Charles Beatty, a Presbyterian 
minister from the North of Ireland, 
and who accompanied Franklin, as 
chaplain, in an expedition against the 
Indians in 1755. 

Colonel Peter Mallett received the 
rudiments of education at the High 
School, Fayetteville. But his scho- 
lastic studies were completed under 
the Rev. C. W. Everest, then the pri- 
vate tutor in his father’s family, and 
afterwards a distinguished educator 
in Connecticut. Energetic, ambi- 
tious and adventurous, he expressed 
the intention to his father of making 
his fortune in New York City, where 


ry 
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he recognized there were better op- 
portunities than in a Southern State. 
His father, who had a large cotton 
manufactory, and who had _intro- 
duced the first cotton mill into North 
Carolina, thereupon helped him in his 
desires to come to the great metropo- 
lis, and consigned him to his agents 
at 9 Old Slip, New York City. This 
occurred in the year 1845, and with 
the interval of a few years during 
the Civil War, he has remained in that 
locality ever since. His present offi- 
ces are on the quaint and interesting 
Old Slip, for which he seems to have 
a singular affection. 

Colonel Mallett remained with his 
father’s New York representatives 
for two years, learning all the intrica- 
cies of their business, which princi- 
pally included the shipping out West 
of cotton goods by canal. Then he 
started out for himself and com- 
menced a brokerage business in an 
office on the corner of Front street 
and Old Slip. His firm name was 
Krider & Mallett. His partner and 
he had not more than money enough 
between them to buy desks and 
chairs, and they had to borrow for 
such incidental expenses as rent and 
other commercial necessaries. This 
was in the year of his marriage, 1848, 
In the first twelve months they did a 
business of $75,000, mostly on goods 
for North Carolina, from which State 
his partner also came. Before two 
years had passed, Mr. Krider had 
his interest bought out by Colonel 
Mallett, who started a new brokerage 
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house with Mr. Paulmier under the 
title of Mallett & Paulmier. This 
partnership continued successfully 
up to the time of the disastrous panic 
of 1857. 

Colonel Mallett then entered 
business arrangements with Mr. D. 
Colden Murray of 62 South street. 
The two between them controlled 
most of the shipping running to 
Charleston, Wilmington and Savan- 
nah, and they had a fleet of twelve 
schooners, four brigs and _ two 
barks; all that kind of business was 
carried on in those days by sailing 
The Colonel declares noth- 


into 


vessels. 


ing could have been more propitious 
than the condition of his affairs in 
1861, but the Civil War broke out and 


the result was—ruin. 

Now begins a deeply interesting 
portion of Colonel Mallett’s career. 
When the first shot was fired at Sum- 
ter, he was a veteran of the Seventh 
Regiment of New York State Militia. 
The Colonel did not, however, ac- 
company the command to Washing- 
ton, but made his way to the South 
and obtained a commission in the 
Confederate service. He raised a 
company which formed part of the 
North Carolina State Troops and of 
which he was captain. He served in 
the Army of the Confederate States 
from 1861 until the close of the War, 
being promoted to Major in 1862 and 
Colonel in 1863, when, after being 
Commandant of Conscription of 
North Carolina, and opening a Camp 
of Instruction at Raleigh, he was or- 
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dered to the field with a regiment of 
raw conscripts who had never smelt 
powder. 

Before Colonel Mallett took com- 
mand of the Camp of Instruction, he 
had been in the field for six months 
on the Potomac, and was eager for 
active service. He heard of many 
battles, but was not a participant and 
accordingly, when ordered to take 
charge of the Conscription Depart- 
ment of his native State, he at first 
refused, as the strongest desire of his 
heart was to be at the front. But 
military obedience prevailed. After 
two years waiting, he was ordered 
with the regiments he had formed in 
camp—the camp guard—to meet the 
Federal General Foster, who was 
coming up from Newbern, N. C., 
20,000 strong. Colonel Mallett duly 
joined, as instructed, the South Caro- 
lina troops of General Evans. Then 
the Battle of Kinston, N. C., which 
was a three day’s fight, took place, 
and the Colonel severely 
wounded by a minnie ball in the left 
leg. He surrendered and was paroled, 
remaining confined to his bed for 
nine weary months. 

General Foster, he declares, treated 
him most courteously, had two sur- 
geons in attendance on him, and in 
other ways made much of him, not- 
withstanding the Colonel’s remark to 
General Foster at the time—“If Ev- 
ans, with his inferior numbers, had 
only had your equipment and artillery 
—there would have been a different 
conclusion to the Battle of Kinston.” 


was 
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Colonel Mallett remained in camp 
at Raleigh, until Sherman’s “ March 
to the Sea.” Then came the surren- 
der of Lee, and he was ordered with 
Gen. Holmes to follow President 
Davis across the Missippippi with 
cavalry. He was with the fallen 
chieftain of the Confederacy when 
the news came of the assassination of 
Lincoln and will never forget, he 
states, the speech of Davis at Char- 
lotte, to the officers accompanying 
him, in which he bitterly denounced 
Booth’s crimeas the greatest calamity 
that could have happened, and his per- 
sonal detestation of it. Col. Mallett’s 
personal attendance on President 
Davis ended with the surrender of 
Johnston. 

No one could have been more highly 
complimented for his services than 
was Col. Mallett by letters from Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, Jefferson Davis, and 
Secretary of War Seddon, whoalways 
followed his suggestions relative to 
his command. Gov. Vance asserted 
that Col. Mallett’s honor was unim- 
peachable while Commandant of 
Conscription, as he might have made 
millions of dollars, and that North 
Carolina, through his efforts, put 
more men into the field than any 
other Southern State. 

The war over, Col. Mallett returned 
to his native town of Fayettville, N. 
C., and joined the members of his 
family who had been in refuge at 
Chapel Hill. As an incident of that 
trying period, immediately after the 
cessation of hostilities, his sons once 
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gathered for their mother in an oak 
grove, near the house, the scattered 
grain left behind by Yankee cavalry, 
to be made into bread. Then he took 
to the wood business, having two 
horses and a negrohelper. But this 
did not last long, and he went into 
farming on a small scale, but threw 
that overboard to enter into the com- 
mission business at Wilmington in 
1865. 

Col. Mallett remained there until 
1868, when at the request of the 
President and Vice-President of the 
Wilmington and Weldon Railroad, he 
accepted the representation of that 
corporation in New York City; and as 
he humorously puts it: ‘“ Having done 
all the harm I could down South, I 
returned to New York, with all my 
bag and baggage, a wife and six chil- 
dren, for the purpose of getting back 
some of the fortune I left behind me 
on Manhattan Island, at the breaking 
out of the war.” Upon his return he 
met with a warm and gratifying re- 
ception at the hands of his former 
comrades and friends. In conjunction 
with the firm of Washington & Co.,(the 
head of the house was George Wash- 
ington, a native of North Carolina), 
he took charge of the interests of the 
Virginia Steamship Co.,a rival of the 
Old Dominion Line, with which it was 
afterwards amalgamated. 

About 1872 a friend suggested that 
with his knowledge of shipping, mer- 
chandise and its related interests, 
Colonel Mallett should go into the 
storage business, which he did in 
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connection with Bartlett and Greene, 
and has continued ever since. He 
was the first warehouseman to store 
cotton in Brooklyn. Now he _ has 
huge storage warehouses filled with 
cotton, sisal and other Mexican fibres. 
When the Colonel started in this 
business he was astonished at the 
way in which cotton was handled 
while in transit to the warehouse, 
and how easy it was for dishonest 
people to steal cotton and other goods 
in their care. The handlers of cotton 
were then unlicensed and it is largely 
due to his persistent efforts that the 
present admirable system for the pro- 
tection of owners is now in vogue. 

No one could have been happier in 
his domestic life than Colonel Mallett. 
His wife was Annabella Gibbs, daugh- 
ter of Robert Gibbs of Wilmington, a 
large Carolina rice planter. The Gibbs 
family are of English descent. Major 
General Sir Samuel Gibbs, K.C.B.,who 
was killed at the Battle of New Or- 
leans in 1815, Major General Alfred 
Gibbs, one of Sherman’s generals, 
and George Gibbs, the literary grand- 
son of Oliver Wolcott, were her rela- 
tives. Colonel Mallett has five sons, 
Charles Edward and Robert Gibbs, 
who are successful miners in Ken- 
tucky and Alabama; James Flem- 


No member of the Southern So- 
ciety has been more prominently 
identified with the prosperity of that 
organization from its inception than 
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JOHN C. CALHOUN, 











ming who is in the storage business 
with his father, and Eugene Pierre 
and George Hooper, both of whom 
are Brooklyn physicians. His only 
daughter, Susan Gibbs, is Mrs. Ga- 
briel Holmes, of Wilmington, N. C. 

Colonel Mallett has never sought a 
social or political office in his life. 
In addition to being as already re- 
cited, Vice President of the Southern 
Society and one of the early mem- 
bers of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change, he is the Senior Warden of 
St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, and a_ strong 
churchman, His political affiliations 
are with the Democratic party and 
its free trade principles. 

Colonel Mallett inherits the best men- 
tal and physical characteristics of his 
distinguished French ancestry. One of 
the most striking things about this 
courtly and chivalrous veteran is his 
military bearing, for although in his 
66th year, with whitened hair, he is 
straight as an arrow, and as he looks 
you full in the eye you do not wonder 
at the resemblance, often noticed, to 
the great Henry of Navarre who led 
his Huguenot ancestors to the battle 
against the League at Ivry. 


CHARLES SOTHERAN. 











John C. Calhoun. He presided over 
the meeting of initial proceedings at 
Morello’s restaurant, and upon the 
permanent organization of the Society, 
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November 9, 1886, he was made the 
first vice-president. He served out 
the unexpired presidential term of 
the late Hon. Algernon S. Sullivan, 
after the death of that esteemed gen- 
tleman. And when the second presi- 
dent, Mr. Francis R. Rives, was com- 
pelled by the death of his wife to dis- 
continue the active duties of Presi- 
dent, Mr. Calhoun, who had been re- 
elected first vice-president, became 
ex-officio chief executive again. In 
this capacity, in February, 1888, he 
presided over the second annual ban- 
quet of the Society. 

A year later he presided over the 
third dinner, having meantime been 
regularly elected president; while the 
fourth annual banquet in 1890, was 
also brought within his administra- 
tion by an amendment to the consti- 
tution, postponing the election of 
officers to the month of March. Thus 
he has presided over three of the six 
annual banquets which have been 
given by the Society. Likewise on 


the occasions of two special and ex- 


ceedingly brilliant dinners, one, May 
2d, 1889, at the time of the Washing- 
ton Centennial demonstration, and 
the other August 20, of the same 
year, in honor of the Episcopal Bish- 
ops of the United States, then con- 
vened in New York City. He de- 
clined a re-election as president, be- 
lieving that by rotation in office, the 
best interests of the organization 
would be conserved; but, as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, he 
has continued to take an active part 
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in the conduct and government of the 
Society. 

A remarkably illustrious Southern 
ancestry made it appropriate, as his 
own native abilities made it fitting 
and inevitable, that Mr. Calhoun 
should assume a_ prominent place 
among representatives of the South 
in New York. His grandfather was 
John C. Calhoun, the famous states- 
man. His grandmother, wife of Hon. 
John C. Calhoun, was the daughter 
of John Ewing Calhoun, the first 
United States Senator from the up 
country of South Carolina. His 
father was Andrew Pickens Calhoun, 
their eldest son. Upon his mother’s 
side he was even more widely and 
quite as brilliantly connected. His 
great grandfather was William 
Green, who, at fifteen years of age 
was a soldier with Washington at Val- 
ley Forge in 1777-78, and with Mor- 
gan at Cowpens in 1781. His grand- 
father, son of the above, was the well- 
known Gen. Duff Green, who married 
the daughter of Col. Henry Willis 
and Mildred Washington, General 
Washington’s cousin. His _ other 
grandmother on his mother’s side, 
was a sister of Ninian Edwards, the 
eminent Kentucky jurist, who was 
first appointed Territorial Governor, 
and subsequently elected Governor of 
Illinois. Through his mother’s con- 
nections he is also related to Chief 
Justice Marshall and many other 
notable Americans. 

Mr. Calhoun was born in Alabama, 
July 9, 1843. When he was eleven 
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years of age his father moved back to 
South Carolina, and settled at Fort 
Hill, the old homestead of his illus- 
trious grandfather. Mr. Calhoun’s 
father was the second largest cotton 
planter in the South before the war. 
His mother was one of the remarka- 
ble women of her time, and her ines- 
timable worth is reflected in the life 
She 
rare attractiveness 
and magnetism, of unbounded sym- 
pathies, and of extraordinary force of 
character and loyalty to truth and 
principle. She was a brilliant con- 
versationalist and a great belle in 
Washington City at the time when 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and other 
men of their mould adorned the 
society of the capital. It was through 
the intimacy between her father, 
General Duff Green and Senator 
Calhoun, that she became acquainted 
with the latter’sson. After marriage 
she turned her back upon the gay life 
of Washington and went with her 
husband to his plantation in the cane- 
brake country of Alabama—then a 
veritable wilderness. 

In her new life all the energies 
which had made her shine so bril- 
liantly in society were transferred to 
the nobler, though less conspicuous 
duties of domesticity. She was uni- 
versally beloved by all who knew her. 
Her servants worshipped her. In 
fact so great was their affection and 
so lasting did it prove, that at her 


and the character of her son. 
was a woman of 


death in July, 1891, more than a quar- ° 


ter of a century after the close of the 
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war, her old house servants begged 
the privilege of digging her grave, 
and more than a hundred former 
slaves attended her funeral. 

John C. Calhoun was a sophomore 
at college when the war broke out, 
and at once became a leader in the 
organization of a company of stu- 
dents. He was present at the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter, and shortly 
thereafter joined Hampton’s Legion 
of the Army of Virginia, campaigning 
for a year as color sergeant and then 
mustered out of service on account 
of his youth. He was then eighteen 
years of age. A few days after his 
return home, a muster day was ap- 
pointed in Pickens County. A great 
open-air meeting was held, and sev- 
eral orators were engaged to harangue 
the crowd. Impatient under their 
lengthy speeches, young Calhoun 
mounted a rail fence near by and drew 
the crowd around him by a shout. 
He did not dwell upon abstract prin- 


ciples, fut poured out a few impas-, 
sioned \.ords inspired by his Virginia 
experen :*, and then’ exclaimed, 


“All who will go back to Virginia 
with me, fall in!” His enthusiasm 
proved contagious; the crowd was 
enthusiastically enrolled, and within 
a month he was in charge of a mag- 
nificent, fully-equipped cavalry com- 
pany of one hundred and sixty men, 
marching north to serve under Gen- 
eral M. C. Butler, present United 
States Senator from South Carolina. 
Calhoun was the youngest captain in 
the Confederate Army. At the bat- 
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tle of Trevillyn Station he especially 
distinguished himself by a gallant 
charge against Gen, Custer’s brigade. 
This action received special mention 
in a recent article contributed by 
Senator Butler to the “Century 
Magazine.” 

At the close of the war Mr. Calhoun 
found all the family property wasted 
and their lands devastated. His father 
was dead, and the care of his mother 
and sister, and the support and edu- 
cation of three younger brothers de- 
volved upon him. By his energy and 
abilities, triumphing over severest 
hardships and discouragements, he 
discharged these duties with a fidel- 
ity which won the gratitude of all his 
family. He built a new fortune upon 
the wreck of the war, and became (as 
his father had been before that strug- 
gle) the second largest cotton planter 
in the South. His convictions at 
that time, and frank acceptance of 
the situation, cannot be better ex- 
pressed than in his own words, which 
he spoke at the first banquet of the 
Southern Society: “Rocked in the 
cradle of Democracy, and launched 
into manhood upon the doctrine of 
State rights, I entered the Army of 
the Confederacy at the battle of Fort 
Sumter, to contend for my convic- 
tions. Upto the day of the surren- 
der of Johnston’s army, I felt, like 
thousands of others, that I had only 
done my duty. From that day, how- 
ever, I recognized that a new era had 
dawned upon the South, and I real- 
ized that the forces which had ex- 


isted, and which had caused the de- 
sire for a separate government had 
vanished, and that the South was 
now more interested in the preserva- 
tion of the Union than any other 
section of the country.” 

We cannot refrain from quoting 
also, in this connection, the exquisite 
tribute which he paid, on a similar 
occasion in 1890, to the memory of 
Jefferson Davis. Said he: “Since 
our last dinner the leader whom so 
many of us followed a quarter of a 
century ago through four long years of 
war, has passed away. It matters 
not whether the cause in which we 
fought was right or wrong, nor that 
the end of the struggle for us was 
crushing defeat. He was our chosen 
leader; he was true to us, and that 
we were loyal to him was proven 
upon a hundred hard-fought fields. 
We loved him, and when he died we 
mourned him. We make no apology 
for the tears we shed at his grave, 
because if we had not wept, we had 
been less than men. We buried him 
with honor, but with him we also 
buried every vestige of bitterness 
that ever was in our hearts while he 
lived, and we came back ‘from his 
funeral bearing aloft the flag against 
which he led us, and which is our 
banner now, please God, forever.” 

Coming from the lips of a repre- 
sentative Southerner, the grandson 
indeed, of the chief champion of 
State rights, we know of nothing 
which has been said since the war 
that expresses more forcefully the 
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precious truth that our glorious com- 
mon country has been confirmed in 
indissoluble union, and our people are 
bound together forever in unalter- 
able fraternity. 

Before coming to New York, Mr. 
Calhoun was engaged in many enter- 
prises of magnitude in the South. 
He organized three large land com- 
panies and colonized more than five 
thousand negroes from Georgia and 
the Carolinas in the Mississippi val- 
ley. He appeared before the Blair 
committee on education and labor, 
and his views on the labor question 
were incorporated at length in the 
report of that committee. He was a 
delegate from Arkansas to the cotton 
exposition in Louisville, in 1883, and 
to the one in New Orleans in 1884. 


He was also vice-president of the 
convention in Washington in 1884, 


which petitioned Congress for the 
improvement of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries. He successfully or- 
ganized in New York a syndicate for 
the settlement of the Arkansas state 
debt, and since his residence here he 
has become quite prominent in Wall 
street. His special interest has been 
in Southern Railways and in that line 
he has broadened his reputation great- 
ly, and increased his fortune. 

Mr. Calhoun’s energy and ability 


have been no where more loyally em- - 


ployed than in his services to the 
Southern Society. After the incor- 
poration of the Society and the ac- 
quisition of a home depended upon 
placing $20,000 of Society bonds, Mr, 
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Calhoun took hold of the matter and 
in asingle day the bonds were placed 
among his personal friends. The 
brilliant assemblage brought together 
upon the opening evening of this 
home, was mainly due to his personal 
efforts. This memorable affair was 
symbolical of the scope and mission 
of the Society. Here the Governor 
of New York met the Governors of 
the Southern States; here the historic 
political parties met fraternally, the 
distinguished supporters of an out- 
going administration in fellowship 
with the vice-president of the new; 
and here Henry W. Grady, the fervid 
speaker of the South, responded to 
Chauncy M. Depew, the 
tongued orator of the North. 

Mr. Calhoun has always refused 
political honors, but none who know 
him doubt that he would abandon 
every private interest and give him- 
self to public service should he at any 
time become convinced that it was 
his duty to do so. The history of 
the South is his history, her distresses 
were his sorrows, and her present 
pleasing prospect of prosperity is his 
joy, and to a considerable extent is 
the work of his hands. In his home 
he and his estimable and accom- 
plished wife perpetuate all the best 
social instincts of the South, and dis- 
pense a hospitality and good cheer to 
the delight of their own generous 
hearts, and to the rich enjoyment of 
their innumerable friends. 


silver- 


MaRION J. VERDERY. 
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THE INDUSTRIES OF THE WEST. 


HON. JEROME I. CASE. 


Wirn the death of Hon. J. I. Case, 
at his home in Racine, Wisconsin, on 
the of’ December, 1891, there 
passed away another of that little 
group of distinctively great manufac- 
turers, who were the pioneers in in- 
augurating and building up the chief 
industries of the western Middle 
States. His name was a familiar one 
to a vast number of people in the 
United States, and was especially 


22d 


familiar to the agricultural classes, 
which comprise so large a propor- 
tion of the population of the “ North- 


west.” With this portion of. the 
country, he had been identified for 
almost half a century, and had con- 
tributed to its development to an ex- 


tent equaled by few of his contem- 


poraries. He had the sagacity early 
to perceive, that as agricultural pur- 
suits must constitute the basis of its 
prosperity, those branches of manu- 
facturing most closely allied to the 
agricultural interests, would be the 
first to find ready market for their 
products. A practical farmer himself 
in early life, he made a study of the 
needs of the farmer, and having 
reached the conclusion that one of 
the most important of these needs 
was a more perfect machine for 


thrashing their grain, he bent all his 
energies and made use of all his re- 
sources to accomplish that result. 
As Cyrus H. McCormick set himself 
the task of providing for the farmers 
a better means of gathering their hay 
and grain, so did J. I. Case diligently 
follow up the idea of providing for 
them a more expeditious and satis- 
factory means of preparing the grain 
for the granary or the market. Both 
became ‘pioneer western manufac- 
turers, and both achieved fame and 
fortune in their respective spheres. 
Jerome Increase Case was born in 
Williamstown, Oswego County, New 
York, December 11, 1818. His par- 
ents were Caleb Case and Deborah 
(Jackson) Case, both natives of Rens- 
sellear County, New York, the father 
tracing his ancestry back to an Eng- 
lish immigrant of the ante-revolu- 
tionary period, and the mother being 
a descendant of one of the Jacksons 
of Carrickfergus, on the North coast 
of Ireland, and of the same family to 
which General Andrew Jackson be- 
longed> Caleb Case and his wife 
were pioneer settlers of Western New 
York, Williamstown being then a 
mere hamlet, surrounded by what 
was practically a wilderness, They 
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settled on a tract of unimproved land, 
and to the clearing up and cultiva- 
tion of this land, J. I. Case gave his 
full share of timeand attention dur- 
ing the years of his early boyhood. 
After he was old enough to work on 
the farm, he only attended school 
during the winter months, and he had 
therefore only a common school edu- 
cation, until this was supplemented 
by a course of study which he entered 
upon after attaining his majority. As 
a boy, however, he was apt, with keen 
preceptions, and while not perhaps 
of aninventive turn of mind, was noted 
locally for his ready comprehension 
of a mechanical principle and his 
fondness for machinery. 

When he was sixteen years of age 
his father became the owner of a one- 
horse tread-power threshing machine, 
looked upon then as a wonderful in- 
vention, which was about to take the 
place of the old methods of threshing 
grain with the flail or “treading it 
out onthe barn floor.” The ingen- 
uity and skill which he had shown in 
operating machinery, caused him to 
be entrusted by his ‘father with the 
management of this machine in 
threshing his own grain, and that of 
the farmers of the surrounding 
country. He managed this business 
with entire success, and engaged in 
it during the successive seasons until 
he was twenty-one years of age. The 
following season he carried on the 
business on his own account, and at 
the end of the season entered the 
academy at Mexicoville, for a course 


of study to which he had determined 
to devote the major part of his earn- 
ings. He gave his attention mainly 
to certain studies which were calcu- 
lated to add to his knowledge of 
mechanics, and fit him more thor- 
oughly for a business career. 

In 1842, the idea which opened the 
way to success suggested itself to 
him, and obtaining from an eastern 
manufacturer six one-horse-power 
threshing machines—mainly on credit 
—he set out for Wisconsin. He ar- 
rived at Racine—then a village of 
very limited population—early in the 
season, and by dint of well directed 
efforts soon found buyers for all but 
one of his machines. This machine 
he kept for the double purpose of 
making experiments, looking to its 
improvement, and adding to his re- 
sources by keeping it in practical op- 
eration. While utilizing the machine 
in threshing grain for Wisconsin 
farmers, he was studying its de- 
fects and designing improvements. 
The result was, that in the winter of 
1843-44, while living at an old farm- 
house near the town of Rochester, 
Wisconsin, he constructed a combined 
thresher and separator, which was 
designed to do the work that the 
thresher and “fanning-mill” had 
been employed to do separately prior 
to that time. 

In the fall of 1844, he was the first 
to put this new combination into 
practical operation, and to demon- 
strate Satisfied 
with the result of his experiments, he 


its entire success. 
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began manufacturing the machines in 
a small way at Racine, laboring all 
the time under many difficulties by 
reason of lack of capital, and neces- 
sary facilities for carrying on his 
work. Energy, persistency and re- 
sourcefulness, however, were distin- 
guishing traits of his character, and 
little by little he gained ground as a 
manufacturer, until in 1847, he was 
able to erect, on his own ground, a 
large well equipped shop. His busi- 
ness now’ began to expand rapidly, 
and in the conduct of his affairs he 
displayed much of the sagacity for 
which he afterward became famous. 


He was a clever advertiser, and he 
made it a point to inform the public 
that he was a practical thresher him- 


self, knew just what the farmers 
needed, had taken much pains to se- 
cure it, and felt justified in warrant- 
ing his machine to be “the best in 
use” either east or west. His adver- 
tisements also set forth the fact that 
he had the largest and most com- 
plete shops west of Buffalo, and the 
Wisconsin Farmer—the principal agri- 
cultural publication of the State—con- 
firmed thisstatement. The establish- 
ment was pointed to with pride, as the 
greatest of its kind in the west. ‘The 
first year after the erection of the 
new shop, he built eleven threshing 
machines. The next year he built 
one hundred. Within ten years he 
was constructing and putting into 
the market sixteen hundred ma- 
chines each year, and the present 
capacity of the manufactory which 


was thus built up, is twenty-five hun- 
dred machines annually, these two 
thousand five hundred machines do- 
ing the work of five thousand of the 
size and style of threshers made fifteen 
or twenty years ago. With this ex- 
pansion of business, came a corres- 
ponding expansion of the manufac- 
turing plant, and Mr. Case lived to 
see the establishment which he had 
founded, spread out over nearly forty 
acres of ground, and to enjoy the dis- 
tinction of being atthe head of the 
largest establishment of its kind in 
the world. A trade which he inaugu- 
rated extended all over the United 
States, into the Canadas, Mexico and 
South America, and an _ enterprise 
which he started in 1844, with one or 
two practical mechanics for his as- 
sistants, now furnishes regular em- 
ployment, for nine 
hundred persons. 

In building up this great industry 
which became years ago the pride of 
the city, to the growth of which it 
has contributed so much, Mr. Case 
evinced rare judgment in the selec- 
tion of his associates and assistants. 
The men whom he took into his em- 
ploy inthe early yearsof his experi- 
ence as a manufacturer, were men of 
practical ideas, of energetic methods 
and business ability, who each con- 
tributed his share to the prosperity 
of the establishment. Their connec- 
tion with the business was 
profitable to them, at the same time 
that it became profitable to Mr. Case, 
and some of them have become 


on an average, 


made 
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largely interested in the great manu- 
factory which they have helped to 
build. In his dealings with workmen 
and minor employees, merit was 
always recognized, and as an exten- 
sive employer of labor, few of the 
manufacturers of this country have 
enjoyed the same degree of popu- 
larity with those in their employ. 
When in 1863 he organized the firm 
of J. I. Case & Co., with a view to ex- 
tending and enlarging the business, 
three former employees became 
equal partners with him and sharers 
in the subsequent prosperity. In 
1880 the J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Company was incorporated, and op- 
portunity was thereby afforded to 
other employees to become interested 
in the enterprise, with which some 


have been identified for forty years. 
With this threshing machine man- 
ufactory firmly established, with 


everything connected therewith 
thoroughly systematized, and every 
department of the works entrusted to 
men in whom he had implicit confi- 
dence, Mr. Case extended his enter- 
prise into other fields, and gave a 
large share of his attention to other 
interests. As Racine had been the 
scene of his early struggles and his 
subsequent success, it was natural 
that he should take a deep interest in 
its growth and prosperity, and that 
other enterprises, promising to con- 
tribute to its population and import- 
ance should receive from him sub- 
stantial encouragement and assist- 


ance. In this way he become inter- 
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ested in another manufacturing plant 
at Racine, which has now assumed 
large proportions, and became widely 
known throughout the west as the J. 
I. Case Plow Works, the name of 
which sufficiently indicates the pur- 
pose of its existence. He also became 
interested with other noted capitalists 
and financiers in the Northwestern 
Life Insurance Company of Milwau- 
kee, in which he was a shareholder, 
and member of the Board of Trustees 
at the time of hisdeath, and for many 
years prior to that time. 

In 1871 he became interested in 
banking, organizing at that time with 
other gentlemen, the Manufacturer's 
National Bank of Racine—of which 
he became president. Thesame year 
he established The First National 
Bank of Burlington, Wisconsin, be- 
coming president of that institution 
alsoand retaining the presidency of 
both banks up to the date of his 
death. Successful in banking as he 
had been in manufacturing, he was 
later identified officially, and as a 
stockholder with the First National 
Bank of Crookston, Minnesota, the 
First National Bank of Fargo, Dako- 
ta, the Passadena National Bank of 
Passadena and the Granite Bank of 
Monrovia, California. His rapidly 
increasing fortune led him to seek 
new fields for investment, and these 
investments extended over a wide 
area of territory, and played no un- 
important part in the development of 
new communities. He was at one 
time a large owner of California lands, 
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and had a winter residence there, at 
which he spent a considerable portion 
of his time. He fitted up a splendid 
farm near Racine, which became 
famous as The Hickory Grove Stock 
Farm; and later became the owner by 
purchase of the Glenview Stock Farm, 
near Louisville, Kentucky. In the lat- 
ter enterprise he was associated with 
John E. Green, son of President Nor- 
vin Green, of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, and S. H. Wheeler, 
of Chicago, and later transferred it 
to a stock company. 

One of the chief diversions of his 
later life, to which he turned for rest 
and recreation from the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of his vast business, 
was the breeding and ownership of 
fine horses. Reared on a farm and 


accustomed from his boyhood to the 
handling of horses, he was himself a 
practical horseman and a splendid 


judge of horses. He was thoroughly 
in love with the “noble animal,” 
thoroughly appreciative of his good 
qualities, and an ardent admiref in 
particular of fleet-footed “ trotters.” 
It was not strange, therefore, that the 
farms at Racine and Louisville should 
have been stocked with horses noted 
for their speed, or bred with that ob- 
ject in view, or that he should have 
derived a large measure of satisfac- 
tion from the ownership of famous 
horses of this class. Some of these 
horses, notably Phallas, Jay-Eye-See 
and Governor Sprague, made mar- 
velous records of speed, and in this 
way Mr. Case’s name became linked 


with those of Robert Bonner, Gov- 
ernor Stanford and other distin- 
guished owners and breeders of 
famous American horses. The Glen- 
view Farm was sold some years since, 
but the Hickory Grove Farm, with a 
hundred or more splendid horses, is 
still the property of Mr. Case’s 
estate. 

Politically Mr. Case was active only 
as a member of an organization with 
the principles of which he was in full 
and hearty sympathy, and not as a 
seeker after preferment. A Republi- 
can from the organization of that 
party tothe date of his death, he was 
an ardent Unionist during the war 
period, and contributed liberally of 
his means for the equipment of vol- 
unteer troops sent out from Wiscon- 
sin, for the care of families left behind 
by those who entered the service, and 
for the relief of the sick, wounded and 
disabled. In 1856 and again in 1859, 
he was elected Mayor of Racine, and 
took an active interest always in se- 
curing good government for the city. 
He was also elected to the State Sen- 
ate, and served one term as the repre- 
sentative of one of the most populous 
and important districts in the State. 
In 1876, the Governor of Wisconsin 
appointed him one of the Commis- 
sioners to represent that State at the 
Centennial Exposition, a position for 


-which he was well fitted by reason of 


his thorough knowledge of the re- 
sources of the State and his own ex- 
tensive interests therein. He also 
was one of the founders of the Wis, 
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Academy of Science, Art and Letters. 

Mr. Case’s home life in Racine be- 
gan a few years later than his busi- 
ness life. In 1849 he married Miss 
Lydia A. Bull, daughter of Dr. Grove 
Bull, of Yorkville, Wisconsin. They 
established their home in Racine 
immediately after their marriage. 
There they resided up to the time of 
Mr. Case’s death, and there Mrs. 
Case still resides. There their four 
children grew up in a home which 
the father’s wealth made luxurious, 
and their mother’s domestic tastes an 
ideal household. The only son, Jack- 
son I. Case, has become his father’s 
successor in business, a competent 
man of affairs, whose merits and 
popularity as a citizen were recog- 
nized a year since in his election to 
the mayoralty of the city of Racine. 
The three daughters are married, one 
being the wife of Percival S. Fuller, 
a successful member of the Chicago 
Bar; another the wife of H. M. Wal- 
lis, manager of the J. I. Case Plow 
Works of Racine, and the third, the 
wife of J. J. Crooks of San Francisco, 
California. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Case during 
their long Racine 
were quiet and unostentatious dis- 
pensers of charity, in that practical 
way which experience has demon- 
strated as giving the best results. 
Mr. Case was: always a_ believer 
in the theory, that aside from 
relieving immediate necessities, the 


residence’ in 
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best kind of aid which can be 
extended to those in need of assist- 
ance is that which enables them to 
help themselves, and he acted largely 
upon this principle. His knowledge 
of men, like his knowledge of busi- 
ness affairs, was of a broad charac- 
ter, acquired by years of experience 
and close observation, and naturally 
keen perceptions made it easy for 
him to distinguish, as a rule, the 
worthy from the unworthy applicant 
for assistance. For the former class 
he had abundant sympathy, which he 
expressed in that substantial way 
which opened to them the avenues of 
prosperity, and in the end made them 
self-supporting and independent. 

His accumulation of wealth did 
not have the effect of changing to 
any appreciable extent, either his 
manner or his customs in dealing 
with those who were brought into 
contact with him. As a millionaire 
he was as thoroughly democratic, as 
genial and kindly, as he, had been in 
the days of his early struggles. 

The illness which culminated in his 
decease, was long and painful in 
character, and the serenity with 
which he bore intense suffering, made 
those who were most intimately asso- 
ciated with thoroughly 
appreciative, perhaps, than they had 
ever been before, of the heroic char- 
acter of the man who had accom- 
plished so much. 


him more 


Howarp Louis CoNARD. 
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DR. WILLIAM C. BARKER. 


In the month of September, 1891, 
there passed away at his home in 
Waukegan, a pioneer physician of 
Northern Illinois, who had been con- 
spicuous among his professional con- 
temporaries for more than _ forty 
years, and who had the added dis- 
tinction of being one of the few sur- 
viving members of the little band of 
early homceopathists who gave to 
that school of medicine its character 
and standing in the West. He was 
not only a pioneer in the sense of be- 
ing one of the early settlers of the 
Northwest, but he was a pioneer 
among those intelligent and success- 
ful practitioners of medicine, who 
demonstrated, in the face of organ- 
ized opposition, that the homceopathic 
methods of treating diseases, produced 
satisfactory results, and that in con- 
sequence, homeeopathic practitioners 
were entitled to the respect, recogni- 
tion and patronage of the public. 

The honored physician to whom 
allusion is made in the foregoing 
paragraph was Dr. William Calvin 
Barker, the first homceopathic physi- 


cian to locate in Northern Illinois 
outside of Chicago. 

Dr. Barker was born at Ballston 
Springs, Saratoga County, New York, 
September 26th, 1812, and was there- 
fore on the eve of his seventy-ninth 
birthday at the time of his death. 
His father, Joseph Barker, was a na- 
tive of Connecticut, and a son of Wil- 
liam Barker, of English antecedents, 
Joseph Barker went from Connecticut 
to the town of Milton, Saratoga 
County, New York, in his early 
youth, and there learned the brick 
mason’s trade, which he afterward 
followed. 

There he was married and from 
there removed to Ballston Springs, 
nine miles distant from Saratoga. 
He was a man of character and influ- 
ence in the communities with which 
he was identified, and in his capac- 
ity of contractor and builder aid- 
ed in the construction of some of 
the important public works of New 
York State. He was the builder of 
the first locks on the Erie Canal at 
Little Falls, New York, and enjoyed 
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the distinction of serving as captain 
of the first canal boat towed into the 
capital of the State. When the town 
of Rochester sprang into existence 
he engaged in building operations 
there and erected the first brick block 
which made its appearance in the 
young city. He was an enterprising, 
public-spirited citizen, noted locally 
as “a democrat of the old school,” 
and the uncompromising enemy of 
Freemasonry, which during a portion 
of his life, figured as a political issue 
in New York State. He died in 
Spencerport, New York, in 1884, at 
the age of ninety-three. 

His second son was William Calvin 
Barker, who grew up at Ballston 
Springs, receiving his education in 
the village schools, and learning the 
trade of builder under his father’s 
preceptorship. At nineteen years of 
age, being a self-reliant young work- 
man, capable of undertaking building 
ventures on his own account, he went 
to “Upper Canada,” locating in the 
town of Hillier, one hundred miles 
east of Toronto, on the north shore 
of Lake Ontario, where he engaged 
for a year and a half in building op- 
erations of various kinds. Mean- 
time, although he conscientiously 
gave his time and attention to the 
occupation in which he was engaged, 
he did not feel satisfied that this was 


the calling for which nature had des- , 


igned him. The one study which 
he found of greater interest to him 
than any other, was the study of 
medicine, and in this calling he felt 
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that nature had qualified him to be 
at least moderately successful. This 
view he impressed upon his father, 
and the result was that he was al- 
lowed to enter the office of a physic- 
ian, under whose preceptorship he 
began a thorough course of prepara- 
tion for the medical profession. 

A year was devoted to this study, 
and then financial disasters which 
had overtaken his father, threw him 
upon his own resources and made it 
necessary for him to engage for a 
time in remunerative employment. 
Reluctantly, but courageously, he re- 
turned to the vocation of which he 
had a thorough knowledge, and in 
the pursuit of which he was certain 
to gain a comfortable livelihood, his 
intention being, as soon as he found 
himself able to do so, to take up 
again and complete the study of 
medicine. There were many things, 
however, which seemed to thrust 
themselves in the way of his ambi- 
tion, and it was several years before 
he found himself so situated that he 
could give to his favorite study the 
careful attention which he felt was 
absolutely necessary to qualify him 


to begin his labors as a practicing 


physician. On the 8th of September, 
1836, he was married to Miss Sarah 
A. Cory, in Hillier, and remained 
there until 1839, when he removed 
with his wife to Rochester, New York, 
He was in Canada when the move- 
ment for the separation of the Cana- 
das from the Crown of Great Britain 
—known in history as the Canadian 
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Rebellion—originated, and served for 
a time in a company of Home Guards 
at Brighton. After his removal to 
Rochester, his time continued to be 
occupied with his business affairs un- 
til 1844, when he became identified 
with the transportation business as 
an employee of the firm of Griffith & 
Wemple, of Troy, New York. Re- 
moving to that city in the spring of 
1844, he again took up the study of 
medicine, giving to it all the time at 
his command. While living in Roch- 
ester his attention had been attracted 
for the first time to the homceopathic 
school of medicine. Such investiga- 


tion of the new system—as it was 
called—as he was able to make at 
that time, impressed him favorably, 
a homceopathist became his family 


physician, and he became an enthu- 
siastic believer in the theory of 
“ Similia Similibus Curanter.” It fol- 
lowed, as a natural consequence, that 
when he again took up his medical 
studies he should have become a stu- 
dent of the homeopathic school, and 
Dr. Richard S. Bryan—the first hom- 
ceopathic physician in Troy became 
his preceptor. 

Two years of reading with Dr. 
Bryan and his previous course of 
study, having qualified him, accord- 
ing to the custom and usage of that 
period, for the practice of his profes- 
sion, he determined to seek a loca- 
tion in a western State. 

Accordingly, in the early part of 
May, 1846, he, with his family, 
started for Illinois, travelling by line 
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boat on the canal to Rochester, and 
thence, after a short visit with 
friends, to Buffalo. On the 25th 
of May they left Buffalo on the 
steamer “Great Western ”’—Captain 
Walker—which landed them May 
30th, at “Little Fort”—now the 
city of Waukegan—a settlement to 
which Mrs. Barker’s parents and 
other relatives had preceded them. 
In this little settlement, thirty-five 
miles north of Chicago, on the lake 
shore, there were at that time, per- 
haps fifty families. The surrounding 
country was sparsely settled, and had 
Dr. Barker been the only physician 
in the place, and the country a great 
deal more unhealthy than it was, his 
practice could not have been at once 
a lucrative one. He labored, how- 
ever, under the added disadvantage 
of being the representative of a school 
of medicine which had yet to over- 
come popular prejudice and malig- 
nant professional hostility. Outside 
of Chicago he was the only homeeo- 
pathic physician in Northern Illinois, 
and he probably had not to exceed 
half a dozen contemporaries in the 
State. Under the circumstances he 
found it difficult to build up a practice, 
but he never swerved from his pur- 
pose, although he engaged, to some 
extent, in merchandising to add to 
his resources. As the population of 
the town and country increased, his 


‘uniform success as a practitioner not 


only compelled recognition of his 
own skill as a physician, but also of 
availability of homceopathic methods 
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in the treatment of disease. His ex- 
perience was that of all the early hom- 
ceopathists of the West, and no one 
of them met the issues presented 
more courageously, or combatted the 
opposition of the “old school” prac- 
titioners more successfully than did 
he. Nature had given him the tact, 
the good judgment, and the intuitive 
perception necessary for a successful 
physician, and these he supplemented 
by careful study of approved authori- 
ties and pains-taking research in every 
department of his professional work. 
In a few years he had established 
himself in a successful practice, and 
thenceforth his entire time was de- 
voted to his professional labors, to 
his own advancement in medical sci- 
ence, and to the elevation of his pro- 
fession. 

He was not content to continue the 


practice of medicine by authority 
conferred upon him under the old 
regime in New York State, but in 
1856 solicited an examination by the 


Board of Censors of the Western 
Homeopathic College of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and received from them his de- 
gree as aresult of the examination. 
One of the earliest practitioners of 
the homceopathic school in the West, 
he was conspicuous among those who 
sought by every legitimate and proper 
means to promote the advancement 
of thatschool. He wasan active and 
influential member of all the associa- 
tions and societies having in view 
this object, having become identified 
with the “ Western Institute of Hom- 


ceopathy,” in 1851, with the “ North- 
ern Illinois Homoeopathic Medical 
Association,” in 1856, with “The 
Illinois State Homeceopathic Medical 
Association” in 1864, with the “Amer- 
ican Institute of Homoeopathy ” 
in 1867, and with the “Western 
Academy of Homeceopathy”’ of 1880. 
He attended with great regularity 
the meetings of these various as- 
sociations until within a few 
of his death, took part in 
was fearless at all 
times in the expression of his 
opinions, and commanded the un- 
qualified respect and esteem of the 
great body of physicians with whom 
he was thus associated. In 1875, as 
President of the [Illinois Homeo- 
pathic Association, he delivered the 
annual address, giving utterance to 
sentiments which showed him to 
have been—while an earnest follower 
of the renowned Hahnemann—one of 
the pioneers in establishing the 
friendly relations which now exist in 
the west between the old and new 
schools of medicine. In the course 
of this address he declared himself 
as follows: “Perfection has not yet 
been reached, and if we never do 
more than to copy others, where will 
progression come in? Every man is 
bound to use his own brains to the 
best of his ability. Let us remember 
that prejudice and self-conceit are no 
part of science, therefore accord to 
others the same privilege that we ar- 
rogate to ourselves; be not hasty in 
condemning others who do not think 


years 
their 


discussions, 
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just as we do. If all thought alike, 
there would be neither variety nor 
improvement. If homceopathy is not 
adopted as a whole by our brothers 
of the opposite school, it has had a 
modifying effect on their practice, 
making it more tolerable than forty 
years ago. The world moves, and so 
do the minds of men that are not fos- 
silized; and why should not the medi- 
cal profession keep pace with the 
times as well as other sciences? I 
think the most important hinderance 
is the petty jealousies that exist be- 
tween the different schools of medi- 
cine.” The above quotation serves in 
some measure as a key-note to the 
character of Dr. Barker as a_physi- 
cian. He was thoroughly in love 
with the profession to which he de- 
voted all the best years of his life. 
He regarded his as a high and holy 
calling. He believed it to bethe duty 
of the physician to cure the ills of 
mankind when called upon, if it lay 
within his power to do so, and in his 
own practice no effort was spared to 
attain that end, whatever the social 
or financial condition of the patient 
who sought his services. The human 
body was to him a temple, with the 
architecture of which the physician 
should be thoroughly familiar, and 
which he is charged with the respon- 
sibility of keeping in order. To this 
work he devoted himself with con- 
scientious zeal, and with little regard 
for the rewards or emoluments which 
were to follow. He believed in a 
progressive system of medicine, and 
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up to the last years of his life he 
noted with eager interest every pro- 
gressive step taken by his profession. 
When stricken with a fatal illness, 
from which he suffered seven years, 
he turned his attention heroically to 
his own ailments, and sought by ex- 
periments upon himself to discover a 
remedy which might be of value to 
mankind. 

Such was the character of Dr. 
Barker as a physician. For more than 
forty years he was the faithful and 
efficient professional servant of the 
public, in acommunity which became 
more and more attached to him as 
the years rolled by, while in neighbor- 
ing towns and cities, his skill was 
recognized, his services were in de- 
mand, and his face was for many 
years a familiar one. Called into a 
family as physician, he became a 
sympathetic friend and counselor, 
and to his care, as a natural conse- 
quence, there were many trusts com- 
mitted. Faithful and just in the 
conduct of his business, as he was 
skillful and efficient in the practice 
of medicine, he was without reproach 
in any of the affairs of life. 

When he settled in Waukegan in 
1846, he moved into a modest little 
frame house—then in an unfinished 
condition—and in this same house, 
to which he made such improvments 
as became desirable, he lived forty-six 
years, celebrating there the fiftieth 
anniversary of his marriage in 1886, 
and dying there September 11, 1891. 
In this connection may be mentioned 
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as a singular co-incidence, the fact 
that he was born, was married, and 
died in the month of September. 
Of a family of ten children, four sons 
and two daughters lived to grow up 
in an ideal household, in which the 
busy physician was always their 
genial companion, and when oppor- 
tunity offered, a participant in their 
games and pastimes. 

Asa citizen he interested himself 
in the up-building of the community, 
and as a consistent christian was es- 
pecially prominent in religious work. 
For more than fifty years he was a 
devoted member of the Presbyterian 
Church, with which he became iden- 
tified in Rochester, New York, in 
1840. Through all these years he 


gave generously of his time, labor 
and means to promote its advance- 
ment, and support and build up its 


institutions. He was one of the 
founders and builders of the Presby- 
terian Church of Waukegan, and 
served it as elder, trustee, and in 
other official capacities until in- 
capacitated for such service by the 
illness of his later years. He was a 
commissioner to the General Assem- 
bly held in Philadelphia in 1863, which 
brought about the re-union of the 
old and new schools of this denom- 
ination, an experience which he fre- 
quently referred to in later years, as 
one of the most interesting of his life. 

He acted for and with the committee 
appointed by the Presbytery, to se- 
lect and purchase a site for the Uni- 
versity now situated at Lake Forest, 


Ill, and in this as well as in other ca- 
pacities, had much to do with found- 
ing the most famous of the western 
educational institutions of the Pres- 
byterian church, around which has 
grown up one of the most beautiful 
of western college towns. 

Politically Dr. Barker grew up a 
Democrat, and affiliated with that par- 
ty inhis early manhood. His last vote 
for a Democratic candidate for the 
presidency of the United States was 
cast, however, for General Lewis Cass 
in 1848. When the next presidential 
election came around he had lost all 
sympathy with his party by reason of 
its course on the slavery question, 
and cast his vote for John P. Hale, 
the “Free-Soil Candidate.” He was 
one of the two or three Waukegan 
subscribers to the ational Era, an 
anti-slavery paper, published in 
Washington D.C. in 1853, first read 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s famous 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in that paper, 
and soon became one of the pro- 
nounced abolitionists of the west. In 
1856 he voted for General John C. 
Fremont, the first presidential candi- 
date of the Republican party, and re- 
tained his connection with that or- 
ganization during the remainder of 
his life. 

In all the relations of life, Dr. Bar- 
ker’s career was one to be studied with 
interest and emulated with profit by 
young men. Under adverse circum- 
stances and in the face of discourage- 
ments, he fitted himself for a profes- 
sion in which he achieved honorable 
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distinction. Energy, force of char- 
acter, sterling integrity, and deep 
piety, were his distinguishing char- 
acteristics, while his systematic meth- 
ods of conducting his business affairs, 
of attending to his professional duties, 
of doing everything in fact, were 
scarcely less prominent features of 
his every day life. Temperate in all 
things himself, he could not have 
been otherwise than an advocate of 
temperance in others, and from the 
time when he became a member of 
the Washingtonian organization, in 
his early manhood, up to the date of 
his retirement from the active duties 
of life, he sought by every means in 
his power to promote temperance and 
sobriety. 

Mrs. Barker, who survives her hus- 
band, was the youngest of the twelve 
children of Eliakim and Sarah Sayer 
Cory, who were among the first set- 
tlers at Little Fort, and who owned 
land comprising a considerable por- 
tion of what is now the city of Wauk- 
egan. They were natives of West- 
field, New Jersey, where several gen- 
erations of their ancestors had lived. 
The Corys were of Scotch and the 


Sayers of Scotch-English descent. 
Eliakam Cory and his wife, were son 
and daughter respectively of revolu- 
tionary soldiers, and each remem- 
bered some incidents of the memor- 
able struggle, and retained some 
souvenirs which have been handed 
down to their descendents. They re- 
moved from New Jersey to New York 
State, and from there to Hillier, 
Prince Edward County, Canada, 
where their daughter was born July 
27th, 1819, and where she married 
Dr. Barker. From there they re- 
moved to Waukegan, where they 
spent the remaining years of their 
lives. Mrs. Barker, her daughter, 
Miss Frances E. Barker, and her eld- 
est son, Walter G. Barker, reside 
still in the old homestead at Wauk- 
egan. The other daughter, Mrs. 
Mary A. Rippey, and three sons, Dr. 
William A., Charles A., and Reuben 
L. Barker, are residents of Chicago. 
Three of the sons have business con- 
nections in Chicago, and the fourth, 
a graduate of Hahnemann Medical 
College is practicing medicine in this 
city. 
Howarb Louis Conarp. 
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EDITORIAL 


Sketches which are beginning to appear in 
newspapers and elsewhere, concerning the 
eccentricity of Lincoln’s Secretary of War, 
the famous Edwin M. Stanton, show a free- 
dom of criticism which did not appear in 
earlier notices following the war. This, no 
doubt, was partly due to a wish to shield the 
memory of one who had been so useful to 
the nation at a critical time, or to spare his 
But all the facts for a 
just estimate of the man were not then avail- 
able, since they were withheld in the shape 
of unpublished letters. The most character- 
istic letters, were those written by Stanton to 
ex-President Buchanan soon after Lincoln’s 
inauguration. It will be remembered that 
Stanton served as attorney-general during 


surviving relatives. 


the latter part of Buchanan’s administration, 
and did yeoman service in the cabinet in 
changing the attitude of that administration 
from friendliness or indifference to secession, 
to aggressive loyalty to the Union. After 
Lincoln’s election Stanton maintained confi- 
dential relations with Buchanan, and some 
of the letters he wrote, containing reflections 
upon’ Lincoln, have been published in Cur- 
tis’ ‘‘Life of Buchanan.” In these Stanton 
speaks of the ‘painful imbecility of Lin- 
coln,” and of the ‘‘ veniality and corruption” 
which characterized Lincoln’s administration, 
declaring that nothing better could be ex- 
pected ‘‘ until Jeff Davis turns out the whole 
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concern.” After the first Battle of Bull Run 
he wrote that ‘‘in less than thirty days Davis 
will be in possession of Washington.” And 
it is said on good authority that at this time 
Stanton advocated the overthrow of the Lin- 
coln government and the elevation of Mc- 
Clellan as military dictator. 


But notwithstanding these things, and not- 
withstanding the many injustices, not to say 
cruelties, which he brought upon officers and 
men of the army, Stanton was at heart a 
true patriot, with an unfaltering faith in the 
cause of the Union, and an unflinching 
determination to conquer peace. His ap- 
pointment by Lincoln as minister of war 
in January, 1862, was probably more impor- 
tant in deciding the issues of the conflict 
than any other act in Lincoln’s two terms. 
Stanton restored confidence in financial cir- 
cles and built up the credit of the nation. 
He banished speculators and jobbers from 
the Union army, and in the army itself he 
enforced the strictest discipline, beside re- 
enforcing the inherent patriotism of (he 
Union officers by inspiring in them a convic- 


tion that they must fight or suffer disgrace. 
It is said that the letters of Stanton already 
published in Curtis’ volume are not the 
worst in ridicule or malediction against Lin- 


coln. Others, nct yet published, are still 
held by Buchanan’s relatives. No doubt 
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these will be given to the world in time, as 
they should be, in the interest of historical 
truth, and for their usefulness in affording 
posterity a true estimate of a remarkable 
group of men who figured in a crisis of our 
history. There is no danger that Stanton’s 
patriotism, energy and inestimable service 
to the country will be forgotten or obscured 
by the truth concerning his irrascible temper 
and too frequent resort to mean invective, 
and indulgence of implacable and inexcusa- 
ble hate. We do not the less admire Dr. 
Johnson’s vast learning and greatness of 
mind because Boswell has so faithfully pic- 
tured his ridiculous idiosyncracies. But we 
do better see the man in this combination of 
greatness and littleness. 


In the revolutionary struggle France was 
the first European State to acknowledge 
our independence. But stripped of all sen- 
timent, this sympathy was largely accident- 
al. It was due to the accident that we 
sought our independence at the expense 
of England. It was not that France loved 
independence, or popular rights more, but 
because she loved England still less; in fact 
there was no love lost or wasted atall. Butin 
Holland there was real sympathy and in that 
State, the second to acknowledge our inde- 
pendence, that independence was known 
and loved,—the heritage of heroic days and 
republican forefathers. Adams was sent to 
Holland to negotiate a loan, and one argu- 
ment he used to stimulate the sturdy and 
practical merchants, with whom historical 
sentiment or political sympathy went for 
nothing in a transaction upon the ‘‘ Bourse” 
—was that the principal if not the exclusive 
carrying trade of the thirteen colonies pre- 
vious to England’s interference with their 
commerce had been conducted in Dutch 
vessels; the success of the American Revo- 
lution would therefore mean a return of com- 
mercial activity for the Dutch on the Ameri- 
can coast. 


In furtherance of the scheme of the Span- 
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ish Government, noticed in the January 
number, to organize an Historical inter- 
National Exhibition at Madrid, a Commis- 
sion has been formed at Washington, D. C., 
and is already actively engaged. The Span- 
ish Minister plenipotentiary is president, and 
the consuls at the various commercial centers 
are expected actively to co-operate in secur- 
ing such appropriate historical documents 
and relics from sources public and private, 
as the kindly interest of our citizens and 
municipalities may afford. All matters re- 
lating to the customs, character, and condi- 
tion of the Aborigines previous to the Euro- 
pean discoveries, and all documents and 
relics illustrating the history and develop- 
ment of the Americas previous to the present 
century, fall within the intended scope of the 
exhibit. 


The matter recently was brought to the 
attention of Congress. On February 1, Sen- 
ator Sherman introduced a bill authorizing 
the President to appoint three commissioners, 
without pay, to represent the United States 
at the Madrid Exposition. The Commission 
by the terms of this bill, is authorized to 
select from the archives of the United States, 
the National Museum and the Executive 
Department, all papers, pictures and docu- 
ments relating to the early settlement, and 
convey them to Spain for the exhibit. 

This is excellent so far as it goes, but it is 
doubtful whether commissioners should be 
asked to serve gratuitously upon so import- 
ant a mission. One man of executive ability 
who is recompensed for his time spent, 
would seem to be much better qualified for 
the management of the undertaking, unless 
the President is careful to appoint gentlemen 
of leisure who are enthusiastic in the matter, 
and certain todo more than vouchsafe an 
occasional and desultory superintendence. 
If it is worth doing at all it should be thor- 
oughly well done. 


One can hardly tell which feeling is upper- 
most, in contemplating a proposed plan on 
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the part of the Essex Historical Society:— 
surprise that the matter has never occurred 
to any one before, or admiration of the excel- 
lence of theidea. The plan proposed by this 
Society is to erect tablets to the memory of 
the victims of the witchcraft delusion at 
Salem, Mass. These unfortunate people were 
in a sense martyrs; if to bea martyr is to 
die for the establishment of a principle ; or 
rather to have one’s death lead to conse- 
quences of a political or religious nature, 
beneficial to the race, and not otherwise 
secured, or so soon secured. As Prof. Wen- 
dell remarks in his biography of Cotton 
Mather, the witchcraft craze was the death 
blow to New England theocracy. It was its 
last spurt of energy—but also of life. The 
horror and revulsion created by the sacrifice 
of so many victims, utterly ruined the credit 
of the upholders of the theocratic system. 
Besides this, the fate of these unhappy suf- 
ferers was tragic enough in itself, deeply 
moving to the heart of pity. 
mend the scheme which will commemorate 
was 


We must com- 


their death—for in many instances it 
borne heroically. Conscious innocence made 
the soul strong and triumphant in the hour 
of extremity. 


A contributor writes as follows : 
The well-known adage that ‘‘ history re- 


peats itself” was forcibly illustrated in the 


course of some recent historical studies in 
Apropos 
or ‘‘La Grippe 


two somewhat curious examples. 
of the prevalent ‘ grip,” 
Russienne,”’—in the year 1647 the American 
colonies were visited by that annoying as 
well as dangerous epidemic. Director-Gen- 
eral Stuyvesant of New Netherland, was 
‘*down” with it. He was unable to attend 
the meeting of the first popular Assembly— 
the ‘‘ Nine Men”—which he had been forced 
to grant, and so perhaps he did not much 
regret the detention. Dr. O’Callaghan in 
commenting on his sickness says: ‘‘A spe- 
cies of influenza passed over the whole conti- 
nent attacking Indians, English, French and 
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Dutch indiscriminately.” 
of it as follows: 

‘*It began with a cold, and in many was 
accompanied with a light fever. Such as 
bled or used cooling drinks generally died; 
such as made use of cordials and more 
things 
Stuyvesant recovered. But in Con- 
necticut this early ‘‘grip” had a distinguished 
victim, no less a man indeed than the Rev. 
Thomas Hooker. It is more than likely that 
the Dutch Governor took ‘‘the strengthening 
things” without stint: possibly Hooker did 
not seek these as a remedy. 


Winthrop speaks 


strengthening, comfortable recov- 


ered.” 


’ 


Apropos of the recent ‘‘ Baccarat Scan- 
dal” in England,—we read the following in 
Thackery’s ‘‘ Four Georges” the other day: 
‘‘In 1837 occurred a famous trial which 
pretty nigh put an end to gambling in Eng- 
land. A peer of the realm was found cheat- 
ing at whist, and repeatedly seen to practice 
the trick called sauter la coupe. His friends 
at the clubs saw him cheat and 
playing with him. One greenhorn, who had 
discovered his foul play, asked an old hand 
what he should do. ‘‘Do/” said the Mam- 
mon of Unrightousness; 
fool.” The best efforts were made to screen 
him. People wrote him anonymous letters 
and warned him; but he would cheat and 
they were obliged to find him out. 


went on 


** Back him, you 


Since 
that day, when my lord’s shame was made 
public, the gaming table has lost all its 
splendor.... Play is a deposed goddess, 
her worshippers bankrupt, and her table in 
rags.” Thackeray wrote this in 1856. The 
Prince 
set” occurred in 18g1. 


trial 


“cc 


now famons involving the 


of Wales and his 


This being the memorial year of Colum- 
bus’ Discovery, it should not be forgotten 
that a very interesting way of getting a 
thorough view of that great event will 


be to take up one of James Fenmore 


Cooper’s tales, his ‘‘ Mercedes of Castile.” 
We do not wish to claim for it any distin- 
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guished merit as a novel. The one event 
for which it is written, and for which it is 
too obviously written for artistic effect, over- 
shadows the other incidents so immensely 
that they occupy an altogether minor place. 
The story suffers too from Cooper’s usual 
defect, a tedious and irrelevant preliminary: 
indeed this defect is peculiarly unfortunate 
here, for throughout a very great number of 
pages one would imagine that the whole 
novel is to turn upon the loves of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. But nevertheless there is a 
story, and Cooper’s undoubted skill as a 


narrator, and above all as a narrator of 
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events of the sea, comes finely into play to 
place before us vividly the account of the 
anxious journey towards America, the dis- 
covery of the land, and the return voyage 
beset by storms and perils. We do not hesi- 
tate, therefore, to recommend ‘‘ Mercedes” 
to busy men and women who cannot wade 
through ponderous volumes of ‘‘painful learn- 
ing” and minute research; the same menand 
women, who when weary with the toil of 
the day, would find the story, however inar- 
tistic, a grateful accompaniment to the his- 
torical facts. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION—VOL. V. By James Schou- 
ler, Dodd Mead & Co., New York, 18or1. 
OnE of the most notable historical books of 
the year is the fifth and concluding volume 
of Prof. Schouler’s History. It has beena 
little more than ten years since it was begun 
with the purpose of furnishing a history of 
ample scope and drawn from _ original 
sources, in which one might read the story of 
the country’s progress from the administra- 
tion of Washington to the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Bancroft’s masterly work cov- 
ered the Colonial and Revolutionary eras, 
while Hildreth, making scholarly study of 
the period between 1783 and 1817—wrote more 
than thirty years ago and ‘‘ within the hori- 
zon lines of his own generation.” Since then 
there have been special studies of the lives of 
such men as Hamilton, the Adamses, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe and many others. It is 
true toa certain extent, as Prof. Schouler 


says in his preface to the first volume, ‘‘ that 
political biography distorts events to give 
effect example,” but it is 
equally true that many minds at work on 
have made it 


to a_ personal 
the same series of events, 
easier to write clearly and exhaustively 
within the lines which Mr. Schouler has laid 
out for his own work. 

The volume just issued begins with the 
administration of Polk and the history of the 
Mexican War, and ends just as the curtain 
rises on the great conflict of the Civil War. 
To one who has studied as carefully as Mr. 
Schouler has done the causes that led up to 
this conflict, it must have been difficult to 


confine himself to his chosen limits and not 
enter on that intensely dramatic period. 

This concluding volume covers the admin- 
istration of Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce and 
Buchanan, and ends with the election and in- 
auguration of Lincoln. During Polk’s admin- 
istration occurred the war with Mexico. 
The vital question of slavery came to the 
front on account of the territorial acquisi- 
tions made at this time, and from that time 
forward this tremendous question dominated 
and controlled all other issues. Such figures 
as Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and the younger 
Adams, are all still on the stage, but each 
drawing near to the end of his great career. 
Such newer leaders as Seward, Sumner, 
Douglas, Lincoln and others, are preparing 
to take their places and become leaders in 
those political complications that grew more 
and more intense, until the flaming sword 
became the only possible arbitrament. 

It isa great story and worthy of the best 
work of so admirably equipped an historian 
as Prof. Schouler;—the compromise of 1850- 
51; the development of the “‘ freesoil” senti- 
ment; the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise; the Fugitive Slave Law; the Kansas- 
Nebraska episodes; the Dred Scott Decision; 
the crystallizing watchword of ‘‘Irrepres- 
sible Conflict;” the 
the election of Lincoln—these 
steps following one another with what is 


John Brown invasion; 


were all 


now clearly a logical sequence that could not 
be hindered or turned aside. 

Prof. Schouler makes only slight reference 
to Lincoln, but explains this by saying that 
‘‘it took the next four years’ experience to 
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bring out his splendid moral and intellec- 
tural fibre and tenacity of purpose, and to 
enroll him where he belonged, as the most 
conspicuous figure of his age if not of the 
century.” 

The completed work stands as a contribu- 
tion to American History, of the very highest 
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value. It supplies a connected story of the 
progress of the republic during the long 
period, in which the wisdom of those who 
gave us the constitution—and the sufficiency 
of the constitution itself as the organic law 
of a great nation, were put tothe test, and 
were triumphantly justified. 
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A paper was read before the California 
Historical Society (San Francisco), by Theo- 
dore H. Hittell, on the old Spanish schools of 
that State. The teachers of California were 
obliged to write their own text books, and 
the gentleman who was the Alcalde of San 
Francisco in 1781, could not write his name. 


The Historical Society of Southern Califor- 
nia, (Los Angeles), held a meeting on Jan. 20. 
Secretary Griffin announced that the Society’s 
publication of the translation of original 
Spanish historical documents would soon be 
issued. 


The New Haven Historical Society, Con- 
necticut, held a largely attended meeting on 
Feb, 2. A paper on Historical Reminiscences 
of Ancient Woodbridge, dealing to some ex- 
tent with the ‘‘Judges Cave” was read by 
Rev. S. P. Marvin. 

At the meeting of the Connecticut Histori- 
cal Society on Feb. 3, a paper was read by 
E. D. Larned, entitled ‘‘A Revolu- 
tionary Review,” which proved exceedingly 


Miss 


interesting. 

The Historical Society of Delaware, (Wil- 
mington), held its monthly meeting on Feb. 
15. The librarian reported gifts of valuable 
books, among them being about one hundred 
from the family of Col. Febiger. 


The Georgia Historical Society, (Savan- 


nah), held its annual meeting on Feb. 15. An 
address was given by the Hon. L. F. You- 
mans of Columbia. 

The Chicago Historical Society, (Illinois), 
held its quarterly meeting on Jan. tg—at 
which a paper was read by its secretary, John 
Moses, entitled Richard Yates, the War Gov- 
ernor of Illinois. It was a close study of his 
life and public services. 

The Berkshire Historical Society (Pitts- 
field), Mass., at its quarterly meeting entered 
on the work of inducing the various towns 
to preserve their records in safes and to 
print them for preservation to posterity as 
far as possible. In the latter case, the Society 
would undertake to properly edit the records. 


The New Jersey Historical Society, 
held its annual meeting in Trenton on 
Jan. 27. Hon. John Clement of Haddon- 
field, was elected president, William Nelson 
of Patterson, corresponding secretary, and 
F, W. Ricord, of Newark, librarian. A large 
number of new members were elected, show- 
ing an active and growing interest. Projects 
for a new building were referred to a com- 
petent committee. At the afternoon session 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, editor of Magazine ol 


American History, read an interesting paper 


_on ‘‘ The Settlement of New York~” 


The annual meeting of the Nova Scotia 
Historical Society, (Halifax), was held Feb, 
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10. The officers elected were President, Sir 
A. G. Archibald, corresponding secretary, F. 
B. Crofton. A. A. McKay was elected re- 
cording secretary in place of Mr. Lydenham 
Howe, who resigned tothe great regret of the 
Society. 
‘* Hooped Cannon found at Louisburg.’ 


Rev. Dr. Patterson read a paper on 


The Cayuga County Historical Society (N. 
Y.,) held its annual election on Feb. 9g, at 
which Wm. H. Seward was chosen president 
and Frank W. Richardson, recording secre- 
tary. 

The annual meeting of the Wakefield His- 
torical Society, (Mass.), was held on Feb. 8. 
Chester W. Eaton was elected president, and 
Fred. W. Young, secretary. This meeting 
closed:the second year of the society’s exist- 
ence. 


The annual meeting of the Cape Cod His- 
torical Society, (Mass.), was held in Yar- 
mouth onthe 22dinsi. Charles F. Swift was 
elected president, and Joseph Paine, secre- 
tary. A resolution was adopted: ‘‘ That this 


society regards with pleasure the movement 
recently made in Provincetown forthe com- 
memoration bya suitable monument of the 


first landing of the Pilgrims, and that it 
tender its most cordial co-operation in the 
enterprise.” 

A very interesting paper was read by the 
president, concerning Ianough, an old In- 
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dian Chief, whose burial place is supposed to 
have been in Barnstable. 


The Dauphin County Historical Society, 
(Harrisburg, Pa.), held its monthly meeting 
on Feb. 10. Dr. Egle read an historical paper. 


Through the kindness of Secretary Adams, 
we have received full reports of the annual 
meeting of the State Historical 
Society. It was held in Topeka on Jan. 20, 
and brief mention was made of the fact and 
the election of its officers last month. The 
Society has been in existence since 1875. 
When it is remembered that this makes the 
life of the Society cover only a period of 
sixteen years, the results that have been ac- 
complished are the fullest possible evidence 
of the need of its existence. 

In some directions its library is richer in 
historical material than any other State 
Library. It has on its shelves over 8,000 
volumes of Kansas newspapers and periodi- 
cals. They contain the history of Kansas 
through all the thirty-seven years of its ter- 
ritorial and state existence—from 1854 to 
1892. Eight men attended the first meeting 
of the Society, of whom four are still living. 
All were prominent among the founders of 
the State, and actors in those stirring events 
which make Kansas one of the most inter- 
esting historically of all that splendid group of 
younger States: The Society is wisely tak- 
ing steps towards amemorial meeting in 
honor of these founders, 


Kansas 

















